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Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Purrts oF Born Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princifa/, 


Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


YEO & LUKENS, ~ 
STATIONERY © BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Wainut Street. 


Law and Conveyancing 


BLANKS. PHILADELPHIA. 


There are hundreds of sleeving rooms about the 


country now cold and 


cheerless, 


that might be 


made otherwise by the use of the 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR 


with its 120 cross tubes, 


One stove or furnace does 


the work of two, and you thus 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


if you don’t understand it, send for free booklet. 


ere we 


WHERE THE, 
HEAT GORSD 


T MALVERN, PA., SEVEN ROOMS TO LET 
in exchange for board for one person. Address F., 
Box 75, Malvern, Pa. 


OOKKEEPER, EXPERIENCED, DESIRES 
employment, temporary or permanent. J.C. HAN- 
COCK, 1932 Girard Avenue. 


DURING THE ERECTION OF OUR BUILDING 
The Young Friends’ Association Office 


has been placed in the Library Room at Race St., 
where those wishing information may apply between the 
hours of 1.30 and 5 p. m., and on Seventh-days from 9 
a.m.tosp.m. Address letters to 152 North rs5th St. 
ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


MPLOYMENT AS A VISITING OR RESI- 

dent governess for young children, desired by a 

Kindergarten student, proficient in music. Address 
E., 914 Filbert Street. 

ANTED.—STENOGRAPHER AND TYPE- 

writer (about two and a half hours per day, four 

days in the week). Address 64, INTELLIGENCER Office. 


ANTED.—IN SWARTHMORE, NEAR STA- 
tion, a woman, middle-aged preferred, to assist 
with housework. To the right person a comfortable 
home is assured. Address No. 62, INTELLIGENCER 
Office. 
ANTED.—A POSITION (PREFERABLY IN 
City), as invalid nurse, or to assist with light 
housekeeping or other employment. Address “ L,” 
Office Friznps’ INTELLIGENCER. 
ANTED.—A POSITION AS CARETAKER 
or nurse for invalid lady. Willing to assist in 
household cares. Box 51, Kennett Square, Pa. 
HESTNUT HILL.—PLEASANT, WELL- 
heated rooms, with board. Private family, near 
trolley, and ten minutes’ walk from either Pennsylvania or 
Reading road. AMELIA B. BUCKMAN, 7910 Main St. 


YLVAN COTTAGE, IN WHITE OAK GROVE, 

is a Home real Friends can love. For Rent, fur- 
nished, with owner to board, at such a price as he can 
afford. Address or call upon O.S. Fell, Swarthmore, Pa. 


WO PLEASANT ROOMS WITH GOOD 

board. Private family, near trolley, and three 

minutes’ walk from s2d Street Station, 1484 N, ssth 
street, West Philadelphia. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 

can be accommodated with rooms and board ina 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$2.50 a - Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE. 


A good farm of 34 acres, with good build- 
ings, Byberry, 35th Ward, Philad’a.; Academy 
Road and Gravel Pike. Apply to 

A. M. McGARVEY, 309 N. roth St. 
or to EDWARD CoMLy, Byberry. 


FOR SALE. 


A desirable farm of 30 acres in Woodstown, 
N. J. Buildings on main street. Railroad, 
schools, and meeting within easy access. Very 
productive soil. Apply to 

JoreL Borton, Woodstown, N. J. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 


1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 66-90-A. 


have no active agent we will sell at 
wholesale price to introduce. 


Rochester Radiator Co. 45 Fu 


where it 
‘SMOULD Go. 


rie St Roker, N.Y 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Jurnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre 
pares Jor college. 

OSEPH S.WALTON, ),... 
INNA W. SPEAKMAN, 5 /7#"ctfads. 
Circulars on application. 


AK GROVE SEMINARY 
AND BAILEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes, under the 
charge of New England Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
Primary Department for children. CommercialDepart- 
ment. Exceptional facilities in Music, Painting, and 
Drawing. -Prepares for college. Winter term begins 
December 6th. Spring term begins March 7th. 


¢ address 
SEMINARY, 
ne 


For Catalo . 
PRINCIPAL OAK GROVE 
Vassalboro, 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 





New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principai, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. d and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Chelten Hills School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September arst, 1898, (17th year). Couilege 
preparation. For circulars apply tothe Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK. 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE, 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania, 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp Grrts. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
L. 
As the love of God is shed abroad in the heart by 
the Holy Spirit, the Christian will have within him the 
true antidote to the love of the world in its varying forms. 


From the Book of Discipline of London Yearly Meeting, 
the chapter on ‘‘ Amusements and Recreations.”’ 


THE INEVITABLE. 


I LIKE the man who faces what he must 

With step triumphant and a heart of cheer ; 
Who fights the daily battle without fear ; 

Sees his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering trust 
That God is God ; that somehow, true and just 

His plans work out for mortals. Not a tear 
Is shed when fortune, which the world holds dear, 

Falls from his grasp: better with love a crust 
Than living in dishonor ; envies not, 

Nor loses faith in man ; but does his best, 
Nor ever murraurs at his humbler lot, 

But with a smile and words of hope gives zest 
To every toiler. He alone is great, 

Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 

—Sarah Knowles Bolton. 


A VIEW OF THE SITUATION. 
From an article entitled ‘‘ Where there is no Visior the People 
Perish,’’ by J. Wilhelm Rowntree, in Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, 
London. 


Two dangers are before us. There is the danger of 
pessimism, which overtakes so many earnest observers, 
and there is the danger, no less real, of an optimism 
which is merely complacent. 

To the Christian, pessimism is impossible, for his 
faith is a belief in the presence of God in the world 
and in the coming of his kingdom. And, to earnest 
faith, complacent optimism is as foreign as pessimism. 
For faith in God means faith in man’s capacity to 
serve him. He speaks and works through human 
lips and hands. He, for man’s own sake, requires 
man’s service. Present dangers may be cheerfully 
faced in the confidence of codperation with his will, 
but they cannot, and must not be ignored. The 
present has been called an “Age of Opportunities.”’ 
The future of the tropics, the Czar’s manifesto, the 
condition of Europe, the revelations of commercial 
rottenness, the multiplication of the means of pleasure, 
the slackening of modern fibre, the growth of sacer- 
dotalism, the decline of power in Nonconformist 
Churches, the collapse in the political world—these 
things present a field rich indeed in opportunity for 
service. 

Shall a people whose wrath against injustice and 
whose sensitiveness to suffering secured liberation for 
the slaves; who for two centuries have testified for 
peace ; who throughout the world have borne a proud 


name for honest dealing and truth speaking, for so- 
briety of manner, and for purity of life; whose cour- 
age under persecution did much to win for England 
her religious liberty ; who have borne powerful wit- 
ness to the light within, and have grown strong in 
reliance on the inward Christ—shall this people turn 
back in an age which calls aloud for all those qualities 
which made them great ? 

There are signs that they will not—signs more 
encouraging than any dubious comfort we may gather 
from an insignificant increase in our numbers. 
‘‘ Where there is no vision, the people perish;” and 
it is in the widening vision of the Society that our 
hopes are placed. This is the element of hope in the 
Manchester Conference and the Summer School, 
which are but tokens of a movement which may be 
of far-reaching helpfulness to our Church. Paul, in 
a vision, saw a brotherhood bound by ties other than 
those of Imperial Rome. Even so the vision of the 
Christ that is to be, of a higher fellowship, a simpler 
life, and a purer faith shall inspire us. Only let us 
have patience and courage. 

The ardor of the climber, as for the first time he 
sees the virgin peak he has set himself to conquer, 
may abate for the moment—the pinnacle is so high, 
the rocks so impregnable. But, as he gazes, he is 
fired afresh by the vision, and accepts the challenge 
of the mountain. He sets himself to the homely 
task of selecting axe and rope, and providing food 
for his journey. He is content to climb slowly, to cut 
his way step by step; even to retrace his steps if 
need be and find a better way. But at last skill and 
endurance will bring their reward. 

It may not be given to us to win the mountain 
peak, but, at least, we can make the preparation for 
the ascent ; and it is this humble task of preparation 
to which at present we are more especially called, 
The very greatness of our opportunities and the 
splendor of the vision bring home to us our lack of 
equipment. Weare conscious that everything hinges 
on our personal qualifications for service. The larger 
work of the Church is, in the end, a matter for the 
individual. We must be willing to endure the drudg- 
ery of mental or other training, and to sacrifice much 
leisure, even with small reward of immediate results. 

Such preparation will be varied according to the 
diversity of the gifts with which we have been en- 
trusted: but while other lines of service are not to 
be overlooked, there is one which has strongest 
possible claim on those who have had the priceless 
advantage of a liberal education. Friends have failed 
to take up the full responsibility of a free ministry. 
We are, of course, familiar with the truth that there 
is a wider, if not a deeper, ministry than that which 
is vocal; but at the present moment the preparation 
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of heart and mind for the vocal ministry is, I believe, 
our most pressing need. 

And such preparation will cover a wide field. 
There must be the vision. The mission of the Church 
must be understood in its double aspect. The gospel 
to the individual must be supplemented by the study 
of modern social and religious problems. The Church 
needs the mental and spiritual equipment of both 
teacher and prophet. In her service she must enlist 
both Biblical scholarship and modern science. Secu- 
lar history and biography are also full of lessons 
which may give her a clearer apprehension of the 
principles of divine action. And finally, and above 
all, time must be found in this busy life for prayer 
and devotion, that we may receive, at the hand of the 
Father, that divine power without which all knowledge 
is a vain possession. ove 

If there is one thing that our past has clearly 
taught, and that the present needs, it is the practical 
reality of the priesthood of all believers. The un- 
spiritual conception of worship which so widely pre- 
vails, and the inevitable sacerdotal tendencies which 
spring therefrom, offer us an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity. 

At such a moment there must be no retrograde 
movement in our Church. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that the 
establishment of a professional class of pastors in- 
volves the abandonment of our position. Profession- 
alism would lead to the extinction, not merely of a 
religious Society, but of the light which for two 
hundred years the Friends have cherished. An age 
of worship by proxy calls for the emphasis of our 
testimony, and not its betrayal. 

It is not in the endeavor to escape our responsi- 
bilities, but in the fostering of a trained lay ministry 
under the illumination of the Spirit, that our salvation 
lies. 

Men shrink from strenuous religious exercise, 
and, ignoring the privilege of priesthood free to all 
in the brotherhood of Christ, throw themselves on 
the authority of their Church. The Church weaves 
her fiction of an apostolic succession, and, finding an 
indolent acquiescence, adds further pretensions of 
miraculous power. 

We can have no part in this work. Spiritual 
independence must fall before it; enfeeblement and 
superstition must be the fruit. Ours is the sterner 
ideal, but its very sternness makes for strength. Let 
us cherish that ideal in its purity. Let us brace our- 
selves to uphold it worthily; and by the grace of 
God, and the power of the living Christ, labor for 
the coming of the Church universal. 


A warm heart is more attractive than a large 
brain. There are men who give more pleasure in a 
cordial handshake than most men can give in a 
learned talk about literature or philosophy. Men are 
influenced through their emotions more easily, and 
oftener, than by their logical faculty. A strong 
character has added power when it shows a loving 
spirit—Sunday School Times. 
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THE OBLIGATION OF THE SOCIETY TO EDUCATE ITS 
CHILDREN. 


BY AGNES WOODMAN GREGG, 


Last summer, in one of our First-day school classes, 
some time was spent in discussing the aim of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and it was unanimously agreed that 
it should be the elevation of mankind. In this aim is 
found the Society’s excuse for existence. There is no 
better and, indeed, no other work for a religious or- 
ganization to undertake, for religion is itself an appeal 
to the higher motives. Friends have long been known 
to the world as the advocates of a high moral stand- 
ard ; they have attempted the promulgation and prac- 
tice of certain testimonies which were far beyond the 
acceptance and living of the mass of their fellows, and 
it is universally conceded that they have to a large 
extent been successful in their attempt. 

But in endeavoring to secure the continuance of 
such living there is great danger of the Society be- 
coming too rigid and dogmatic, of forcing those under 
its control to the observance of certain forms and the 
acceptance of certain ideas rather than imbuing them 
with a real and active spirit of right living and true 
progress, befitting the present age and generation. 

The Society has advised a great deal in regard to 
a guarded and practical education,—one which shall fit 
its members for business. These terms have assumed 
a very limited application in many minds. There is 
much in a real education that has no dollars-and- 
cents value, but which gives culture and lends to the 
rea! usefulness and influence of the individual, and 
upon which depends to a large extent his capacity for 
enjoyment, and consequently, his choice of compan- 
ions and amusements. 

When the plane of a man’s pleasures is elevated, 
then his motives become higher, his impulses refined, 
and his whole course of life benefited. A true educa- 
tion aims to develop, in a harmonious manner and to 
the necessary extent, all the powers of man ; to develop 
the intellect, direct the sensibilities, and train the will. 
It aims to bring forth a fully rounded life, one that is 
able to act with reason, understanding, and sympathy 
in every emergency which arises. Has the Society 
realized the scope of such an education in its attempts, 
and can it carry out its real aim of bettering the lives 
of all within its reach without so doing ? 

The manner in which Friends attempt to maintain 
the ministry calls for the best in thought and deed 
from all their members, since any one of them is liable 
to become a minister; and, however perfect in its 
theory and conception this plan may be, it sometimes 
becomes burdensome in its application. Can_ this 
wearisomeness and monotony be overcome in any 
other or better way than by the Society securing to 
each of its members a thorough and liberal education ? 

How much Friends owe to the scholarship of 
Penn and Barclay! What is bringing the whole Chris- 
tian church out of the darkness of past ages excep 
the more general enlightenment of its leaders? As 


the knowledge of science advances, as the acquaint- 
ance with the laws of life and nature become more in 
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timate, a different formulation of belief becomes neces- 
sary. If we think there is need of a still further en- 
lightenment on the part of the church, is it to be se- 
cured by any other means than through a liberal edu- 
cation? Inits concern for the welfare of others, how- 
ever, let the Society not forget to test its own forms 
and traditions by the same standards that are set up 
for them. It is true that its principles appeal to 
thinkers ; therefore, if the Society is to grow, it must 
train the power of thought on the part of its own 
members in order that they may be able to present to 
others in a logical and forcible manner those testi- 
monies which are so vital. Friends’ experiments in 
holy living have proved by their results that they are 
building upon the right foundation ; how necessary, 
then, to know how to properly place each stone of the 
structure they are now erecting ! 

From the beginning of their existence as a separ- 
ate body, Friends have felt the need of education. In 
founding their American colonies one of their first 
concerns was the establishment of schools, and they 
have ever since maintained a number of institutions of 
learning, a majority of which have been of a more or 
less elementary character. Their members have been 
advised to patronize these schools and have always 
been glad to do so. By means of these schools 
Friends sought to discharge the duty resting upon 
them. Itis well to consider to what extent this means 
of securing an education to their members is at pres- 
ent adequate. Whether or not such a system of 
schools, if system it can be called, is equal or superior 
to the public school system? Whether or not a fully 
rounded experience, fitting their children for struggle 
with the world at large, is not better secured in less 
seclusive institutions? Whether or not the influence 
and interest which they withdraw from the public 
school would not often be the little leaven needed to 
arouse the whole neighborhood into demanding the 
best for all its young people. Whether, in endeavor- 
‘ng to secure a guarded education for its own mem- 
bers, the Society has not sometimes overlooked its 
cardinal principle of human brotherhood? ‘These are 
vital points, but the scope of this paper does not 
allow more than a suggestion of them. 

There seems to be no need of Friends maintaining 
separate schools for the mere purpose of securing to 
those under their care the rudiments of learning. 
Unless there breathes through their schools the ani- 
mating principle of the Society, unless the living es- 
sence of Quakerism manifests itself throughout the 
institution, what advantage is there in incurring the 
trouble and expense of carrying ona separate school ? 

There is, however, one need which I feel that 
Friends have had for a long time. In these days the 
growth of liberal ideas is rapid and great, creating a 
demand for more complete knowledge of all subjects 
relating to religion, especially for an enlightened inter- 
pretation of the scriptures. We have too long read 
over and not through these writings. We have too 
long been looking to some miraculous guidance to in- 
terpret them for us, rather than endeavoring to read 
them in the light of a real knowledge of the life and 
times which they portray. We need to have estab- 
lished in connection with our schools a chair of scrip- 


ture interpretation, embracing the necessary auxiliary 
subjects. If our ideas of Christianity are to be pye- 
sented to the world in a forcible and convincing 
manner, such a presentation must be made in the 
light of modern scholarship. And yet there is a 
further need, which is that all of our members should 
be able to grasp and utilize such knowledge after it is 
placed within their reach, so that each may become a 
promulgator of the truth. We have not established 
schools where all subjects can be pursued, but we can 
make it possible for our young people to secure 
an education in any chosen line in one of the many 
colleges, universities, or technical schools, scattered 
so plentifully on all sides. The establishment of 
scholarships and fellowships would soon give us 
abundant material to choose from. 

This is an age of great competition in all lines of 
business, and this same spirit of struggle for the upper 
places or the best results is making its influence felt 
upon all educational institutions and in every field of 
learning. He who would be successful in the educa- 
tional field must enter it well equipped. The State 
recognizes the fact that its advancement and perpetu- 
ity depend upon an intelligent and enlightened citi- 
zenship, and it, therefore, feels under a great obliga- 
tion to provide for the education of its children. 
There are many societies and organizations that have, 
in a similar way, shown their concern in this par- 
ticular, and as I have attempted to show, Friends 
have not felt themselves excused from this obvious 
duty. 

It is a frequent custom for Friends to admit the 
children of their members into their schools at a lower 
rate than that which is charged those outside the 
Society. Several of the schools have received funds, 
thus enabling them to offer still further advantages. 
While there is a great deal to be said in praise of such 
action, there are also dangers to be looked out for. 
There seems to be creeping into the minds of not a few 
the idea that it is primarily the duty of the Society to 
furnish an education for their children, and that their 
own obligation isasecondary one. It seems to me that 
anything which causes parents to feel that they are not 
personally responsible for securing to their children 
the best possible education is a mistake, and a grave 
one. The Society can see that educational oppor- 
tunities are present, that they are brought within the 
reach of every one of its members: but to give too 
freely and to relieve parents and children from a certain 
degree of struggle and self-sacrifice in obtaining them 
is working an injury that it will be difficult to repair. 


FRIENDS AND TEMPERANCE. 

Essay (nearly complete) by Mabel P. Foulke, read at the Philan- 
thropic meeting of Friends at Flushing, L. I. 
AFTER our Friends had started for the Richmond 
Conference, I read a dispatch to the Associated Press, 
which stated that the two hundred and fifty members 
of the Society who went from the East by special 
train, were a puzzle to the train hands, because there 
was no smoking-car attached and no smoking any- 
where in the Pullman cars; and continued in these 
significant words, ‘‘ The indications are that the use 
of tobacco will soon be as much a thing of the past 
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among the members of this religious body, as the use 
of intoxicants now is.” This is not strictly true as 
regards intoxicants, but it is approximately so. There 
are still departures, but the ideal towards which the 
Society is tending to-day, is ‘‘moderate use of all 
things useful, abstinence from all things hurtful.”’ 
The point I wish to emphasize is that while the 
tendency of the Society has been toward a larger and 
freer use of the good things of life, it has been dis- 
tinctly toward abstinence from evil things. This is 
not asceticism, it is true temperance. Perhaps the 
strongest reason the average young man _ has for ac- 
cepting the social cup when it is offered him is the 
desire to be master of himself. A good thing, cer- 
tainly. Conscious of his own physical strength and 
courage, he rebels against what appears to him a form 


’ 


of asceticism, a kind of cowardice which runs away 
from the things it dares not try to conquer. He 
mistakes, however, the nature of the foe he has to 
deal with, and he mistakes the ability of his own 
frame to resist it. His physical strength and courage 
avail him nothing, as experience proves that the finest 
specimens of manhood, both mentally and physically, 
make the most complete and pitiable wrecks. Absti- 
nence then from intoxicants is not asceticism, it is 
wisdom. It is not cowardice, but courage. It is not 
self-distrust, but self-knowledge. And in proportion 
as people learn the uses of things and their proper 
enjoyment, they learn to avoid the things which dis- 
place the good in their lives. ea 

We are all more or less influenced by our sur- 
roundings. Almost unconsciously to ourselves we 
yield something to our environment. Next to the 
subject of Peace, there is no question that has claimed 
so much the attention of Friends as temperance ; yet, 
in communities where the sentiment is largely in 
favor of a moderate use of alcoholic beverages, there 
seems to be a tendency among Friends to make 
prominent in their public utterances the first part of 
the proposition, “moderation in all things useful,”’ 
and largely to ignore the second part, “ abstinence 
from all things harmful.”’ It is well to counsel mod- 
eration in all things, but we should remember that 
while many very good things may become harmful to 
us by immoderate use, things essentially harmful do 
not become good by moderate use. There is no 
such thing as moderate use of things evil; all use of 
them is intemperate. 

This brings us face to face with the question, Is 
the moderate use of alcoholic beverages an evil? I 
believe that it is, and this is unquestionably the 
ground upon which the Society of Friends stands to- 
day. We may be wrong—let us be open to convic- 
tion,—but let us face the issue fairly, and not evade 
it because some people we respect think differently. 
We cannot force our standard of truth upon the 
world, but it is our duty to be faithful to it always. 

Friends often say that ‘truth is relative. That 
what is right for one person may not be right for 
another. What is right for a child may not be right 
fora man. What was right for our ancestors may 
be wrong for us in the light of to-day ; and what is 
right for us now may not be right for future genera- 





| tions. This is true, but it is so only because we are 
| ourselves unfinished, incomplete. Our conceptions 
of right and truth change as we change and grow. 
Everyone must obey the moral sense within himself, 
| which is the exact measure of Divine truth he has 
been enabled to absorb. It is true then that for us 
truth is relative ; but this is, at best, but a half truth, 
and it is not important that we should emphasize it. 
We only confuse our hearers by so doing. The vital, 
central truth for us to proclaim, because it is the 
truth that is going to help the world most, is that so 


God truth 1s absolute. And our effort should ever be 
| to get ourselves and the world into harmony with 
| the Divine order, which is aésolute. The man who 


drinks because he believes it is right to drink, is quite 
| as likely to become a helpless victim of alcoholism, 
and thus to have it demonstrated to himself and the 
world that he is out of harmony with the nature of 
things, as the man who deliberately drinks knowing 
it to be wrong. The only difference is that in the 
| case of the latter sin takes the form of disobedience, 
because he knows the law, and to his suffering is 
added the pangs of a guilty conscience. Sin is pri- 
marily the assertion of the finite against the infinite. 

A young woman who was for a long time a great 
sufferer, took morphine by the advice of her physi- 
cian. She lived to become a morphine slave, and her 
slavery was as complete, as abject, as if she had 
taken the drug herself, without excuse, and with full 
| knowledge of the consequences. I wrote toa lady 
who is a successful Physician in one of our great 
cities, asking if anything could be done for this un- 
fortunate victim. Her reply was, ‘‘ When I first 
began the practice of medicine, I gave much atten- 
tion to these pitiable cases, hoping I might benefit 
them. I gave them my best care, but I never had 
any success. There is something in the drug itself 
that destroys the will power and the moral sense.” 
I know that this physician gave as much care to ine- 
| briate women, even removing some of them from the 
temptations. of city life, to the pure atmosphere of 
her father’s country home. But I know of hopeless 
failures with these too, and I am sure that her verdict 
in regard to them would have been the same. And 
what a verdict! Do we fully comprehend it? 
| “Something in alcohol itself that destroys the will 
| power and the moral sense.’”’ It displaces the very 
best in the human organism. You have all heard 
from those who treat this subject from the scientific 
standpoint, how alcohol attacks the brain and nerve 
centres. But does it do so if taken in moderation ? 
Unquestionably. The difference is one.of degree and 
| not of kind. 

And who is it to determine what moderation is ? 
Various characteristics, purely physical, enable some 
people to eliminate the poison more readily from the 
system than others, and determine the amount that 
can be taken in each case without intoxication. This 
amount varies greatly. One robust man, with 
“lungs like an ox,’”’ as his physician expressed it, 
drank regularly without intoxication, enough whiskey 
to make several ordinary men drunk. It is evident, 
therefore, that no arbitrary line can be drawn, deter- 

















mining what moderation is in each and every case. It | 
must be left to the individual. Is he capable of 
determining it? How many people have you known 
who admitted they were on the wrong side of the 
line, until perhaps, they fell into the pit of helplessness 
ind despair? ‘‘Oh, I can drink, or let it alone,’’ is 
their boast. The process of deterioration of brain 
and nerve goes on so gradually, so insidiously, who 
is to say just when and where the line has been 
reached and crossed which separates the responsible 
free agent from the irresponsible mad-man. It may 
reasonably be doubted whether there is ever a time 
that this question is wholly a moral one to the drinker 
himself, except when he takes the first drink. After 
that it becomes gradually less and less a moral ques- 
tion, and more and more a question for the skilled 
physician and the experienced alienist. But why a 
question for the experienced alienist ? I have claimed 
that alcohol destroys the w// power. 1 suppose there 
is scarcely one person here to-day, who has not 
repeatedly seen cases which prove the truth of this 
statement. Now let us see what is the test of sanity. 
F. E. Daniels, M. D., Vice Chairman of the Section 
of Psychology of the Medico-Legal Society of New 
York, writing recently on ‘“‘ The Criminal responsi- 
bility of the insane,” claims that the knowledge of 
right and wrong in the abstract is not a fair test of 
sanity. ‘‘If this test,’’ he says ‘‘ were applied to the 
insane in an asylum, nine out of every ten would have 
to be declared sane. For most of them are perfectly 








aware of the nature of the acts that they commit. 
They may know right from wrong, and yet not have 
the zw2// power to abstain from doing what they know 
to be wrong.”’ The absence of will power is, he 
claims, the true test of insanity, and should be the 
test of the responsibility of criminals before the law. 
Numerous cases are on record of insane persons 
being seized with a propensity to commit some crime, 
who have begged to be put into an asylum, or other- 
wise confined, to prevent them from accomplishing it. 
They understand the nature of the act contemplated, 
they do not want to commit it, but they have no will 
power to resist the impulse, and given the opportunity, 
they will do it. How like are these insane criminals 
to the helpless victim of alcoholism. He does not 
want to drink ; he begs you to help him resist it ; he 
promises faithfully never to drink again; yet if not 
restrained he goes to the nearest saloon. There is 
something in the thing itself that destroys the will 
power. In other words, makes the strongest men, 
and women, too, irresponsible. 

But little attention has been given to the psychol- 
ogy of intoxication as yet; but the time is coming 
when it will claim the attention of thoughtful men 
and women, and the light that will be shed upon this 
subject will do much to cause radical changes in our 
laws relating to intoxicants. I await with consider- 
able interest the publication of an article upon this 
subject in the ‘ Pedagogical Seminary,” a quarterly 


of the highest order, edited by G. Stanley Hall, of 


Clark University, Worcester, Mass. It will appear 
about the first of January. 

Friends look at all questions from a moral stand- 
point. In this age, when the tendency is to view every- 
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thing from the economic standpoint, it is well to have 
a body of people who accent the moral side. But we 
should not ignore economic and prudential features, 
because it is upon such a basis that the problems of 
this age will be settled, however much we may desire 
to have it otherwise. There was atime when war 
was profitable because of the plunder secured, and 
the captives who became the slaves of the con- 
querors. Later, when slaves were no longer procured 
in this way, and chattel slavery was rapidly becoming 
a thing of the past, war was no longer profitable. 
Then nations sought to prevent it by securing large 
and larger armaments. Still later these armaments 
became such a burden that nations are now looking 
for some way to abolish them. Universal disarma- 
ment will come sooner perhaps than we think, and it 
will come from economic and prudential reasons. The 
mass of mankind are not sufficiently developed to 
grasp the higher moral reason. Similarly the masses 
are not ready to take hold of the temperance question 
from the moral standpoint. 

The economic side (the folly and wastefulness both 
to the individual and the State) appeals strongly to 
the practical man. The physiological side, (the effect 
of alcohol on the body) appeals to the instinct of self 
presevertion, and the psychological side (its effect 
upon the mind) appeals to the intellectual man. Let 
us not fail to study and present our subject from these, 
as well as from the moral standpoint. 

It is well that Philadelphia Friends have washed 
their hands of the license iniquity, having made it a 
disownable offense, even to sign a petition for license. 
This is an acknowledgment that it is not enough to 
have gotten our own hands fairly clean. We must 
work our influence out into the State. The same 
spirit is manifest in the New York Society in the 
advice that ‘‘ Friends yield to every requirement of 
duty toward removing the causes of misery and suf- 
fering in the world.” Indiscriminate charity, how- 
ever well intended, is no longer recognized as a 
remedy for anything; we must remove the causes. 
The brewerage use of alcoholic stimulants is one of 
these causes. In our highly complex modern society, 
doubtless there are many. To understand them and 
apply adequate remedies, requires consecrated effort, 
deep sympathy, and persistent study of our conditions, 
and the steps that have led up to them. 

Man’s rational faculties are just as much of God 
as his spiritual nature, and are given him for the same 
end, service. 


If we could only rid ourselves of that kind of 


Theistic optimism, which looks upon God as a Being 
operating upon the world from without, and sure in 
his own good time to make everything all right and 
comfortable for us here below. If we could only feel 
that God speaks with our tongues, works with our 
hands, and walks with our feet, we would rouse up, 
shake off sloth, and devote the whole being to service 
of good and conflict with evil. It would be very 
agreeable if Friends could live in a state of perpetual 


serenity in the shelter of the Society, unmoved by the 
storms and strifes without; but we have no right to 
such serenity so long as men and women and helpless 
little children are living in an atmosphere of vice and 
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crime, and perishing of hunger, disease, and intemper- 
ance. And our punishment for attempting it, and 
persisting in it in the midst of such surroundings, will 
be the death of the Society from inanition. The world 
is not ready for Nirvana, the eternal rest which con- 
stitutes the everlasting bliss of the Brahman. Brahma 
is Infinite Self Love. The God of the Christian is In- 
finite Love. 

The modern world is not making way for Infinite 
Self Love, but for Infinite Love, for the Kingdom of 
Heaven, which Jesus said zs at hand. The church 
long ago reached the conclusion that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is not attainable to all the world, but only to 
the organized Church of Christ. But Friends have 
made no such limitations. George Fox did not come 
to establish a religious sect, but a Christian Brother- 
hood, based upon the Universal in-Dwelling Spirit, 
and the simple ethical teaching of Jesus. I have long 
thought that the principles of Friends embraced truths 
which if rightly used, would revolutionize society. 
But we lock them up in secret places, and the world 
at large does not learn of them through us. 

Friends in the past have always practiced the do- 
mestic virtues; and they are the foundations of all 
others. But they have been too prone to withdraw 
into the privacy of their own homes and the friendly 
shelter of their Society. Perhaps this was all right 
a hundred years ago, when every little community was 
sufficient unto itself. In our grandfathers’ time, nearly 
everything the family needed was made in the home, 
or in the immediate neighborhood ; but in our day, 
society has become vastly more, complex. Now, 
every day of our lives, at the toilet, at the table, or at 
our fireside, we call to our aid thousands of people we 
have never seen. Are they nothing to us, and do we 
owe nothing to them? Is it anything to us whether 
the people who toil that we may have the comforts of 
life, have around them conditions which make possible 
wholesome and happy human lives? Gladstone said, 
“It is the province of government to make it as easy 
as possible for people to do right, and as difficult as 
possible to do wrong.’’ Are these the conditions 
which surround the majority of our people to-day ? 
Our problems to-day are all social problems, and must 
be solved out in the world among the world’s people. 
We have need of all the strength we can gather within 
our Society, but we must carry that strength outside 
to do the world’s work. 


PRINCIPLES AND TESTIMONIES OF 
FRIENDS. 
TwetrTH Monta 18, 1898. No. 51. 
LOYALTY. 
GOLDEN TExT.—His heart is as firm as a stone: 
Yea, firm as the nether mill stone. 
—Job41 : 24. 
Life may be given in many ways: ' 
And loyalty to Truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field. 
—/J. R. Lowell. 
Tue highest standard of duty that can be adopted for 
human thought and action is that of willing and 
complet loyalty to the Truth. The soul that adopts 
this as its own, and earnestly strives to attain it, wi 
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surely see its efforts crowned by a large measure of 
success, and will as surely deserve the greatest of all 
rewards,—*‘ Well done, good and faithful servant : 
thou hast been faithful over a few things; I will set 
thee over many things: enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 

The highest purpose of life is to bear witness to 
the Truth,—not in an indifferent or passive way, but 
by sincere purpose and earnest endeavor. The fol- 
lower of our Lord and Master should be an active, 
positive force and influence for righteousness and 
holiness. He should be “not only a hearer, but a 
doer of the word.” His professed faith should be 
upheld and enforced by his words and deeds. Only 
by this harmony between profession and conduct can 
a well-deserved, fully-rounded Christian character be 
shown. 

“The Society of Friends,” wrote the great his- 
torian, George Bancroft, ‘‘has but one word,—the 
Inner Light, the Voice of God in the soul.’ This is 
the one great foundation principle to which our relig- 
ious body has, throughout its history, borne faithful 
witness, and is the one great thought which first 
gathered it together as a religious body. From the 
application of this principle to the needs of individual 
and social life, have sprung our testimonies in favor 
of temperance, peace and arbitration, justice and 
brotherly kindness in all relations of life, and against 
all forms of unrighteousness. It was the convictions 
of the early Friends, as it is of Friends in our own 
day, that the inspeaking Voice of Truth will, if 
obeyed, lead away from all paths of wrong-doing, 
and into ways of righteousness and holiness,—of 
peace, and joy, and the “ life which is life indeed.” 

Not the knowledge or possession of all truth 
should be the aim of the soul, for that attainment will 
doubtless always be beyond its reach in the life, but 
rather faithfulness to the requirements made by the 
Voice divine,—a full and willing obedience to the 
measure of Truth granted to each individual soul. 
As this obedience is rendered, a development in 
ability to obey, and also a larger endowment of the 
Divine Light, which ‘‘shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day,” will be experienced. The best 
preparation for higher duties to come is found in the 
faithful performance of the duties which lie close at 
hand, however humble these may seem to be. 
Fidelity to the Spirit of Truth, which is continually 
seeking to lead us into the fuller knowledge of Truth 
will undoubtedly bring to each soul the highest spirit- 
ual development and service possible to it. 

A religious society has a right to expect from its 
members a reasonable and faithful support of its 
principles and testimonies, for it is for that purpose 
that they are its members, and the life and conduct 
of the individual members determine the good name 
and influence of the body. Especially is this true of 
a body like the Society of Friends, where so much 
is left to the individual, where the effort is made to 
leave everything to the leadership of the Spirit of 
Truth. Loyalty to the impressions made upon each 
soul by the inspeaking Word, is the true standard of 
our religious body, and we can only be a strong and 
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active Society, zealous of good works, bringing forth 
the ‘‘ peaceable fruits of righteousness,” by living up 
to the standard. Has not our Religious Society the 
right, therefore, to expect from each individual mem- 
ber an earnest effort to adopt this standard, and to 
show by loyalty to its principles and testimonies, 
whether shown by attendance upon its meetings for 
worship, or by a consistent walk in life, that each soul 
is an active, positive force for good, and a witness to 
the Truth as the Truth is revealed to it ? 

‘Ye call me Lord and Master, and ye say well, 
for so I am,” was one of Jesus’s declarations to his 
disciples. ‘‘One is your Master, even Christ, and all 
ye are brethren,” wrote the Apostle Paul. The 
Master, whose example and teachings we profess to 
follow, is no longer with us in his outward presence, 
but his Spirit, the Spirit of Truth, which he promised 
to send, that it might lead his followers into all Truth, 
is present with each soul, and “ by lowly listening we 
can hear the right word.” Then it is for the soul 
that hears to obey. Whatever the service required 
may be, the preparation and the strength for it will 
be provided. The speaking, the inspiration, the 
making known the message to the soul, is the Divine 
part of revelation: the acceptance of it, the obedience 
to it, the loyalty to the Truth, which transforms the 
spiritual word into the outward, living fact, is the 
human part. From such obedience and _ loyalty 


spring forth all true moral and spiritual growth and 
power. 
“Every one that is of the truth,” said Jesus, 


‘“‘heareth my voice”’; and again he said: ‘I am the 
light of the world: he that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.’’ 
Blessed as we are with this inspeaking word of Truth, 
“teaching as never man taughf,” and with this in- 
shining Light of life, making clear the path of duty, 
shall we not strive through full obedience, and through 
willing loyalty, to bear witness to the Truth, and thus 
to live the highest, happiest, and holiest lives which 
a loving Father has made possible for all of us? 


WIFE OR MOTHER—WHICH ? 
The Outlook. 


“Tue truth is that some women are mothers, and 
some wives; very few are both.’’ The listeners to 
this declaration sat still, looking at the speaker and 
at each other. 

There was assent in the faces, though there was 
no sound of the voices. 

‘Ts it not true,” continued the first speaker, “‘ that 
a baby, when it comes, makes almost every woman 
all mother? She lives, moves, and has her being for 
that baby. The house is run for the baby; she 
dresses for the baby. Baby rules her every move- 
ment. She too often ceases to be even a house- 
keeper.”’ 

‘* Well,” asked a soft voice, ‘‘ should she not be a 
mother before everything else ?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ was the emphatic response. 
be a wife first and a mother second.” 

‘Now, we cannot settle this question, or rather 


‘“‘ She should 





you two can only settle your own opinions more 
firmly, and that’s not necessary,” laughed the third 
member of the party. ‘‘ The important point is, Is it 
true ?”’ 

Is it true? Are there not homes where the 
husband finds that his place is filled by the first baby, 
and each following pushes him more and more into 
the background? He is expected to submit to the 
usurpation without comment. He finds that the 
every thought of his wife is for the baby, whose 
small wants, it would seem, might be supplied, and 
his health and happiness maintained, without absorb- 
ing so large a part of the wife’s care and attention. 

Is it true, as is sometimes asserted, that husbands 
are often jealous of their own children? If it is true, 
does it not follow that there is cause ?—that the hus- 
band, in whom, perhaps, there is more of the lover 
than the father, needs always the companionship of 
the woman he loves ?—that because he loves her, he 
is not willing that she should become simply the 
mother of his children ? 

A man commenting on a wife and mother who had 
a remarkable husband and remarkable children, but of 
whom you always thought first as the wife of her hus- 
band, said: ‘‘ That woman has the art of being a 
wife. Her children never drove her husband out of 
her mind for a moment; he has always been first. 
How many women ever stand in their own home as 
she does? She is first in their hearts, their thoughts. 
She is the center from which all draw their inspiration, 
or think they do. Why? Because she has kept her 
place first as the wife of her husband. Those chil- 
dren saw their father first in their mother’s thought, 
their mother first in their father’s thought. They 
learned always that this love was the first, and the 
love for the children the second love. The house was 
run for the family ; but if one person must take prece- 
dence, it was the father, because his place and work 
were of first importance to the home and the world. 
The children are well mannered because they never 
for a moment suppose themselves of the first import- 
ance. They were allowed to choose, collectively or 
individually, where choice affected them only. Their 
education was of great importance to the parents, and 
the children understood this. Never, in that home, 
was any important decision affecting the life of a 
child the decision of one parent. Nor was discipline 
the law of one. The parents consulted when the act 
of the child demanded it.’ It is this unity of thought 
and common interest that makes family life perfect. 

The greatest blunder a woman can make is to 
thrust her husband in the background of her thought, 
or give him a second place in the home, or permit 
him to take the attitude that the children are “ers. 
The wise woman, without contention, compels recog- 
nition of the fact that the children are ¢hezrs, and that 
the children’s best interest can be served only when 
the moral intelligence of father and mother is directing 
their training. 

The woman who has the art of being a wife has 
usually the fine art of motherhood. The wife who is 
first, last, and always a mother is neither wife nor 
mother to perfection. 
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PHYSICAL COURAGE. 
WE have had plenty of evidence, within the year 
just closing, how much “courage”’ is admired. That 
is to say, physical courage, the disregard of danger, 
the incurring of great personal risk. There is moral 
courage, also; 
physical courage, and are not pausing to consider 
the moral qualities which may be involved in it. 
So long as man must struggle with the forces of 
nature,—and it would certainly seem this must be as 
long as he inhabits this planet,—there will never lack 
many, very many, opportunities for him to exhibit 
his physical courage. We have just had a chapter 
of human experience of the most thrilling character. 
The terrible storm of a fortnight ago came suddenly 


upon the sailors and fishermen of our Eastern Coast. 


[hey encountered its fury, and struggled for their | 


lives. Hundreds were lost. In their efforts to save 
one another, examples as heroic as could be wished 
for were furnished by these plain, simple, hardy men 
of the sea. The story of their courage, told in the 
dispatches, briefly, and simply as ‘ news’’—not 
‘written up”’ as a narrative of heroism,—is an epic 
hardly to be outdone. 

Here is the case of the fishing schooner Hiram 
Lowell, that came into Gloucester with twenty-three 
persons rescued from the English schooner Narcissus. 
The latter was sinking, the fishing boat “stood up to 
her,”’ launched four “ dories”’ on the wild sea, and at 
imminent risk took off the people in the nick of 
time. The steamer Herman Winters, arriving at New 
York, brought in the captain and crew of the Glou- 
cester fishing schooner, 17, MW. Dyer, which foundered 
in the gale, off Cape Cod. When sighted, the poor 
fellows, seventeen in number, “were in desperate 
straits." To prevent being washed off, they were 
“lashed fast.” The Winters’ men, “with great 
difficulty, and through large sacrifice and risk,’ suc- 
ceeded in getting them off. ‘At the last moment the 
small boats were all swamped, and the men were 
pulled out of the water with life lines. One of the 
Winters men, himself almost overcome, refused to 
come out of the water until he had fastened a line 
about the body of a drowning sailor.”’ 

Consider this a moment. These cases, examples 
of many, occur in a usual, almost inevitable, course 
of human affairs. They are not opportunities reck- 
lessly sought. They are not cases where an “ enemy” 


but we are speaking now only of 




















is threatened with destruction, and the chance to 
exhibit bravery in contending with him is thus 
created. They arise out of conditions of human life 
and endeavor which are in themselves natural and 
worthy. These fishermen and sailors are pursuing 
their calling ; they are doing part of the world’s work, 
In the midst of it these dangers come to them. 
Then, so tried by danger, they show this great cour- 
age. How honorable it is, how truly heroic! 

Why, then, do not such instances fill the trump 
of fame? Why is it that less honor is given the 
physical courage shown in these and like cases than 
is lavished upon those who show physical courage in 
battle ? What is the basis of the idea that the bravest 
one is he who exposes himself to death in the en- 
deavor to kill others? Is it more praiseworthy to 
destroy a brother man than to save him? Is cruelty 
more honorable than humanity ? 

Evidently there must be something wrong in the 
principle’on which fame and praise are awarded for 
“courage.” It must be that in this award good sense, 
and justice, and clearness of vision do not get full 
exercise. To acclaim asthe chief hero, and the more 
deserving man, him whose exercise of courage is 
shown in slaughter, and to place in a subordinate 
class him who goes into the very jaws of death to 
rescue his perishing brother, discloses a ground of 
judgment essentially unsound. May it not be revised 
and reformed ? 


Tue British Friend for Eleventh month contains a further 
letter from James Bean, of College Park, California, adding 
to his former report of the ‘‘ Joel Bean Case,’’ (mentioned in 
the INTELLIGENCER of Eleventh month 5). He sends the copy 
of a letter written by Teresa P. Wood, clerk of New Provi- 
dence Monthly Meeting, Iowa, in which she explains the 
action of the meeting. It nominally had, it seems, 430 
members, but a large number lived at a distance, some had 
joined other religious organizations, etc., soa committee on the 
subject struck off g1 names, including 14 of the College Park 
Friends. Of the ninety-one, 33 had joined other churches, 
22 were ‘‘released by judgment of the meeting,’’ 18 by cer- 
tificate, 12 by request, and 6 by ‘‘ letters to other churches.’’ 

The Clerk explains that New Providence was ‘‘taxed"’ 
on the basis of its reported membership, and that those who 
bore the financial burden felt it was not right to do so in be- 
half of many ‘‘ whom really we are no benefit to, or they to 
us, spiritual or otherwise.’ 

And we must add, again, that this seems so plain, in the 
case of the College Park Friends, that they surely need not 
regret the severance of the nominal tie. 


THE reports of the proceedings of the Conferences at 
Richmond have been printed, and will be distributed as 
rapidly as possible. The number printed is 5,500, and 500 
of these will be reserved for special uses or later demands. 
They are all in paper covers, but if the funds available per- 
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nit, asmall number of copies—one or two hundred—may be 
bound in cloth, for presentation to libraries, Friends abroad, 
etc. 

It is proposed to forward them to the several Yearly 
‘leetings as promptly as possible. In Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting the committee will send them, unless otherwise con- 
luded, directly to the clerks of the several monthly meetings. 

Reserving 500, and allowing a slight excess for Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, in which the Conferences were held, the 
distribution of the 5,000 will be : Indiana, 450 copies, Illinois 
290, Ohio 140, Genesee 170, Baltimore 625, New York 625, 
Philadelphia 2,700. 

QuITE a batch of printed matter is sent us from New 
York, commending to notice and support the Cuban Indus- 
trial Relief Fund. . It ‘‘ has just been started’’ in that city, 
‘fon a plan suggested by William Willard Howard, which 
has the cordial endorsement of clergymen of all denomina- 


tions, and of philanthropists.’’ In brief, it is to provide 


work for the suffering people, instead of giving them ‘‘ free 


soup and old clothes.’’ Contributions for it should be sent 
to the Cuban Industrial Relief Fund, 75 Tribune Building, 
New York, or to the Continental Trust Company, 30 Broad 
street, New York, which will be the depository of ‘the funds. 

Of course, we sympathise with such an effort, and we 
cheerfully add to its publicity by this notice, and yet we must 
add that we feel that Cuba ought to be taken care of by those 
Half of the cost of 


a single ‘‘ battle-ship,’’ such as are now to be built, would, if 


who are responsible for the recent war. 


honestly and well applied, provide occupation for all those in 
Why should the 
war-people increase the misery of Cuba, and then expect 


the island who are in real need of help. 
‘*philanthropists’’ to add new endeavors of charity to their 
already swollen lists ? 


IT is rather a curious spectacle to see a college professor 
of distinction, a supposed authority on ‘‘ Sociology,’’ gravely 
presenting to a company of political science students the 
thesis that ‘‘ too much attention is given by political thinkers 
to what ought to be, and not enough to what must be.’’ 
Professor Giddings, of Columbia, evidently does not believe 
And he 
seems to think that when man decrees ‘‘ must,”’ it is as great 


that no question is ever settled till it is settled right. 


a deliverance as when the Ruler of the Universe lays down 
the rule of ‘‘ ought to be.”’ 

Professor Giddings is wrong; viewed in the large, all 
history indicates that the divine ‘‘ must’’ underlies ‘‘ ought,”’ 


and does not controvert it. 


In the ‘‘make-up’’ of the pages of the paper, last week, 
the communicated article by ‘‘C. H. R.,’’ Chicago, became 
divided, one part appearing on page 880, and part on page 
881. Probably most readers corrected the misfit, and read 
the two pieces together. It was a good article, but it did not 


gain by cutting in two. 
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BIRTHS. 
ANDREWS.—At Moorestown, N. J., Eleventh month 16, 
1898, to Clayton L. and Anna Pancoast Andrews, a son, who 
is named Norwood Henry. 
MITCHELL.—At ‘‘ Woodside Farm,’’ Hockessin, Dela- 


ware, Eleventh month 22, 1898, to J. Howard and Lizzie A. 
Mitchell, a son, who is named Paul. 


ENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 





MARRIAGES. 

BURNEY—STEER.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Waterford, Va., Eleventh month 24, 1898, under the care of 
Fairfax Monthly Meeting of Friends, Don V. Burney, of 
Huron, S. D., and Emma E., daughter of Franklin M. and 
Mary F. Steer. 

HEATH—SMEDLEY.—In Philadelphia, Eleventh month 
16, 1898, at the residence of the bride’s aunt, Josephine L. 
Cadmus, by Friends’ ceremony, Henry Heath, Jr., of 
Brooklyn, and Josephine L. Smedley, of Philadelphia. 

PALMER—DIXON.—At the home of the bride, 809 Park 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md., Eleventh month 23, 1898, under the 
care of Third Haven Monthly Meeting of Friends, Alexander 
Mitchell Palmer, of Stroudsburg, Pa., and Roberta Bartlett 
Dixon, daughter of Robert B. and S. Amanda Dixon. 

STILES—LIPPINCOTT.—Eleventh month 30, 1898, at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, under the care of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, N. J., Levi R., son of Levi B. and AnnaM. 
Stiles (the former deceased), and Anna R., daughter of Levi 
L. and Lydia B. Lippincott, of Maple Shade, N. J. 


DEATHS. 

BALLINGER.—At Moorestown, N. J., Eleventh month 
29, 1898, Hannah C., widow of Jacob Ballinger, in her 84th 
year. ; 

DAVIS.—At the home of her father, in Edgemont, Dela- 
ware county, Pa., Tenth month 27, 1898, Susanna, daughter 
of Robert F. and the late Sidney W. Davis, in the 41st year 
of her age ; a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

GILLAM.—At Langhorne, Pa., Eleventh 
1898, Jonathan W. Gillam, aged 82 years; 
of Middletown Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

HOLLINGSWORTH.—At the home of her son-in-law, 
Yardley T. Brown, Hamilton, Va., Eleventh month 14, 1898, 
Rachel J., widow of Robert S. Hollingsworth, of Waterford, in 
the 80th year of her age; a member of Fairfax Monthly 
Meeting. 

She was the daughter of Daniel and Sarah Stone, and the 
youngest and last surviving member of a family of eight chil- 
dren, all but one of whom lived to advancedage. She leaves 
three children, her daughter, with whom she had made her 
home for many years, and two sons, Louis D. and William S., 
who live in the West. Her last illness, of pneumonia, was 
brief ; she attended meeting, at Lincoln, only a week before 
her death. The interment, at Waterford, on the 16th, was 


month 30, 
a valued member 


just eighty years from the day of her birth. 


Of her last illness, it is stated: ‘‘A cold finally resulted in 
pneumonia, which her frail condition could not resist. She 
held her own so well, however, that those about her did not 
consider her case hopeless until the morning of the day on 
which she died ; and although she suffered much pain and 
distress, she retained her faculties almost to her last breath, 
and consciously, peacefully, her spirit passed out of its frail 
tenement into the realm immortal.’’ ™ 

MARTIN.—At his residence, near Downingtown, Chester 
county, Pa., Twelfth month 2, 1898, Benjamin Martin, in the 
78th year of his age. 

He was a respected member of Uwchlan and Bradford 
Monthly Meeting, and was for many years a member of the 
Representative Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
from Caln Quarter. Although not in robust health for the 
past few years his death wes sudden, from paralysis. 

RICH.—Eleventh month 8, 1898, at the home of her 
father, near Mechanicsville, Pa., Carrie W., wife of Lewis D. 
Rich, and daughter of Henry and Emaline P. Watson, aged 
46 years ; a member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 

WARNER.—In Germantown, Philadelphia, Eleventh 
month 29, 1898, Redwood Fisher Warner, in his 81st year. 

He was a nephew of the late Joseph Warner, and brother- 
in-law of the late Jane Johnson. For many years he was a 
member of the firm of Archer, Warner & Co., chandelier 
manufacturers. He took an active interest in the Northern 


Soup Society and other benevolent and business enterprises. 
* 
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WILBUR.—At the home of his son, Hesper, Kansas, 
Eleventh month 19, 1898, Charles Leggett Wilbur, son of the 
late Thomas Wilbur, of Albany, New York, in the 69th year 
of his age ; a birthright member of the Society of Friends. 

Funeral was held in Friends’ meeting-house, and inter- 
ment made in the Hesper burial ground, Kansas. 

WILLIS.—Eleventh month 10, 1898, at his residence at 
Fowling Creek, Md., Peter Willis, aged about 75 years; a 
member of North-west Fork Monthly Meeting. “4 

Interment at Preston, Md., Friends’ ground, on the 12th. 


ESTHER W. SCOTT. 

Departed this life Ninth month 22, 1898, Esther Worth- 
ington Scott, widow of Abner S. Scott, and daughter of John 
and Ann Brown Hunt, and gsanddaughter of the noted min- 
ister John Hunt, of Moorestown, N. J., at the home of her 
youngest daughter, at Greenville, Ohio, aged 85 years and some 
months. 

She ever stood firm and true to her convictions of duty, 
leaning on the Father's hand for strength to guide her rightly 
through all the trying vicissitudes of life, which qualified her 
to discharge the many services devolving upon her in the 
Monthly Meeting of Westfield, in which she became a mem- 
ber in 1833, by certificate. She was an esteemed elder for 
over forty-nine years, and clerk for many years, with inter- 
missions. we 

At the time of the Separation of Friends, she was the only 
member of her father's family who saw it right to go with our 
body, but through this trying ordeal she stood firm to the 
‘* Witness within,’’ doing what she believed was pleasing to 
her Father in Heaven, and thus through her long life she ever 
seemed to stand faithful to all convictions of duty. 

She was a good wife and mother, raising and educating 
her family to make honorable and useful citizens in the com- 
munity in which they live. 

Keeping in close touch with the young kept her green as 

udvanced, rendering her a genial, loving friend to both 
ared and youth, retaining that vivacity and cheerfulness 
of spirit in her surroundings which endeared her to the hearts 
of all, not only of her own Society, but to those of other de- 
nominations. 


age 


the 


Her love of nature in all its beauty was intense, enjoying 
the cultivation of plants, of which she was almost passionately 
fond, and from the loving care which she gave them rendered 
her home attractive and beautiful. 

The last nine months of her life, in which she was a great 
sufferer, flowers were such a comfort and solace in 
tion 
her 


her afflic- 

lo her daughter, a few days before her death, who gave 
some ‘‘rarely beautiful roses,’’ she exclaimed, 
held them, ‘‘ how I love them; how they cheer and comfort 
me! The dear, the lovely roses.”’ 

Poetry, too, she was very fond of, and many of her own ef- 
fusions contained many beautiful thoughts. One I should love 
to copy a part of here, from her ‘‘ Night thoughts with God,’’ 
composed after she passed her eighty-first birthday : 


as she 


In the dark silence of the night, 

I think of my blessings o’er and o'er ; 
And praise Thee for the past, 

And humbly ask for more. 


I will rest and build my hopes, 
Nor murmur at his rod ; 

He is more to me than all the world ; 
My Father and my God. 

She has left three daughters, one son, several grandchil- 
dren, and many friends to mourn her loss. May each one be 
inspired with her faithfulness, and bé ready when the sum- 
mons comes to them, as it has to her. 

She was laid to rest in the quiet little burial-ground at 
Westfield, by the side of her husband and two children, who 
preceded her several years ago. - 


THE Boston public-school kitchens now number over 
twenty, and give instructions to more than thirty-five hundred 
pupils. The course of study is arranged for two years. Thus 
it is possible to give instruction in the general care of a house 
as well as in the preparation of food. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
BURLINGTON QUAKTERLY MEETING. 
Tuts was held at Trenton, N. J., Eleventh month 29. 
There was a good attendance of members, and a 
number of visitors. In the meeting for worship 
Edward H. Magill spoke first, drawing lessons from 
the early Biblical records. 

Aaron M. Powell followed. As children of an 
All-loving Father, he said, we have many blessings. 
By listening in the right attitude we will hear the 
voice of God in our souls. Religion, from the point 
of view of Friends, is preéminently a personal 
matter—the relation of the individual soul with the 
great over-soul. 

He depicted the loss that resulted from not main- 
taining the right attitude toward the Indwelling Spirit, 
and dwelt upon the importance of the ministry of 
silence. The message, ‘“ Be still, and know that | 
am God,” was one of most profound importance. If 
there were no inner quiet of spirit, combined with 
purity in the heart, the knowledge of God must be 
so much limited. Too much dependence should not 
be placed on the written or spoken word. It was the 
high prerogative of mankind, if the right attitude 
was taken, to be rich as his children, and to know his 
companionship and guidance. Nothing else would 
so overcome temptation to evil thought and deed. 

The speaker said that Friends had been foremost 
in humane, philanthropic, and practical Christian 
work. On intemperance, purity, peace, and arbitra- 
tion and its relation to women the Society took the 
lead. George Fox was’led to protest against a min- 
ister at an interdenominational meeting who com- 
manded a woman to keep silence in the meeting when 
she asked a question. This woman became the first 
woman speaker among the Friends. 

He thought the help of Quakerism was much 
needed in the nation now when there was so much 
talk of a great standing army. The ideals of the 
fathers were changing. The nation was at the divid- 
ing of ways. The call seemed likely soon to come 
for a real standing army. The influence of Friends 
should be exerted to counteract the sentiment for 
militarism in connection with expansion. The 
movement for a treaty providing for an international 
board of arbitration to settle disputes between this 
country and Great Britain met with the universal 
approval of the best people of both countries. The 
disarmament project of the Czar of Russia he thought 
a genuine one and it had his approval. All should 
join in hastening the period of the earth’s redemption 
from the bondage of wrong by working through 
human hearts for its transformation. 

Susan Waters, of Bordentown, also spoke, and 
the first meeting presently closed. 

In the business meeting, to which all present were 
invited to remain, all but seven of the representatives 
answered to their names. The philanthropic com- 
mittee reported a small attendance at their meetings, 
and said that there were members, not regular 
attendants of meeting, who persisted in signing appli- 


g, 
cations for liquor licenses. Sorrow was expressed 


that any should so disregard their obligations to the 








Society. The committee on a Home for Friends, 
reported having a Home established at Trenton, on a 
small scale for the last eight months, and that they 
were in negotiation for larger and more desirable 
accommodations. A suggestion that Burlington 
should unite with Salem and Haddonfield Quarters for 
the establishment of a Home, called forth decided pro- 
test from several, and the committee was directed to 
proceed with their plans. 

A committee was appointed to consider a change 
in the time of opening the Quarterly Meeting from 
10 o'clock to half-past 10 o'clock, and holding the 
meetings for ministers and elders at 9 o'clock of the 
same day. After the business was concluded all 
present were invited to partake of a lunch served in 
the building. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE ANNUAL 
REPORTS. 
THE annual meeting of the stockholders of Swarth- 
more College was held on the 6th inst., at 15th and 
Race streets, Philadelphia. The usual reports were 
presented from the Board of Managers and _ the 
President. 





MANAGERS’ REPORT. 

An important change in the administration of Col- 
lege affairs the past year was the resignation of the | 
President, Dr. Charles De Garmo, and his retirement 
at the close of the last collegiate year. A fine scholar 
and educator, and a man of high character and of at- 
tractive personal qualities, he was held in high esteem. 
He was called to Cornell University to be the head of 
a new department of Pedagogy, a line of work for 
which he had especially prepared himself. 
the best wishes of his Swarthmore friends for 
in his new field of labor. 

The managers consider themselves fortunate in 
securing as the successor to Dr. De Garmo, Prof. 
William W. Birdsall, whose success as an educator 
among Friends and others is well known. He enters 
upon his work with a courage and zeal that we believe 
cannot fail of good results. 

Another important change in our Faculty has 
been the resignation, on account of failing eyesight, of 
our Professor of Engineering, Arthur Beardsley. As 
evidence of the appreciation of his long and faithful 
service to the College, he retires with the title of Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Engineering, conferred upon him 
by the Board. He is succeeded by Prof. Wilbur W. 
Stine, Ph. D., late of the Armour Institute, of Chicago. 

We are pleased to report that our Superintendent, | 
William J. Hall, who was granted a year’s leave of | 
absence, has resumed the duties of his position with 
renewed strength. 

During the past summer a valuable addition to the 
comfort of the College has been the introduction of a 
new apparatus for the distribution of heat throughout 
the main College building. This improvement was 
made possible through the gift, by a valued Friend, 
of a sum nearly representing its cost. 

The Joshua Lippincott Fellowship was awarded 
this year to Ellwood C. Parry, of the class of ’97. 
He is pursuing a course of advanced study in | 
Germany. 





He has 
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The Lucretia Mott Fellowship was awarded to 
Edna H. Richards, class of ’98, who is devoting her- 
self to the study of German in Berlin. 

Thetwo Atkinson scholarships are filled by Roger 
B. Farquhar, Jr. and Joseph C. Haines, both mem- 
bers of the class of’g9. 

Honor scholarships are held by students from 
Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia ; Friends’ High 
School, Baltimore; Friends’ School, Wilmington, 
Del. ; Friends’ High School, Moorestown, N. J. ; 
Abington Friends’ School, and George School, 

The managers desire to call attention to the fact 
that 12,949 shares of the capital stock of the college 
are now held by the Swarthmore College Trust Asso- 
ciation, and that 166 shares belong to the College. 
They would request all friends of the College having 
control of stock to continue to donate it, either to the 
College or to the Swarthmore College Stock Trust 
Association, as it is very desirable to prevent its being 
scattered beyond the reach of Friends The financial 
condition of the College will be given in the Treas- 
urer’s statement. 

Herewith is appended the report of the President, 
William W. Birdsall. 

REPORT OF THE 
To the Board of Managers: 

Having been connected with the College only for 
a few months it seems right that I should confine this 
report to the work of the current year, and to the 
present condition of the College. 

I have been deeply impressed by the self-sacri- 
ficing devotion of the Officers of Instruction, and I 
desire to give expression to my appreciation of their 
zeal and their willingness to codperate in every move- 
ment for the good of the institution. With very few 
exceptions the students have demonstrated their 
earnestness, and their attitude toward each other and 
toward their instructors is worthy of the highest com- 
mendation. 
propriety of conduct reduces discipline to a minimum, 
and they have responded in a most gratifying manner 
to every appeal to their self-respect and to their sense 
of right. 

For the first time since the preparatory school was 
abolished, there is this year an increased number of 
students, there being now in College one hundred and 
eighty-seven young people, which exceeds the enroll- 
ment of last year by twenty-five, and which is iden- 
tical with the number enrolled in 1894-5. 

It is a satisfaction to note, in this connection, that 
the total number of young men is greater than last 
year, and that the number of young men entering is 
the greatest since 1892. With the improving financial 
condition of the country, we may reasonably antici- 
pate that a smaller proportion of young men will be 
withdrawn before completing the course, and that the 
numbers entering will be more satisfactory. The 
continued and growing demand for the higher educa- 
tion of women, however, and the greater competition 
among colleges for men, together with the apparent 
disposition among Friends to open more opportunities 
for education to their daughters than to their sons, 
will doubtless continue to make this for some years, 
at least, a subject requiring attention. 
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PRESIDENT. 


[heir regard for good order and for 











Since the close of the last college year I have had 
some opportunities of observing that there are con- 
siderable numbers of young people in the Society of 
Friends who know little of the advantages offered to 
them at Swarthmore. There are also some in every 
Friendly community within the limits of our western 
yearly meetings who deserve, as it seems to me, our 
careful consideration. These bodies of Friends are 
small in number, and are surrounded by influences 
adverse to Quakerism; their young people can 
attend their State Universities at merely nominal cost, 
and while the quality of the instruction offered in 
these institutions is frequently admirable, the result is 
too often the permanent loss of interest in the Society 
of Friends. It would be a source of great good to 
the College, and I believe it would be of inestimable 
benefit to the Society of Friends, if provision could 
be made for the education of these young Friends at 
Swarthmore, where all the influences surrounding the 
college life are permeated by the Friendly thought. 
I am taking steps to gather information concerning 
the children of Friends now in the higher classes of 
preparatory schools, and expect, within a few weeks, 
to have secured a reasonably complete list, which | 
hope to be able to use to the advantage of the 
College. 

The increased interest in higher education mani- 
fested by Friends in different quarters is most encour- 
aging. Indiana Yearly Meeting recently appointed a 
committee to labor in the cause, with the purpose of 
establishing scholarships at Swarthmore for its mem- 
bers ; Baltimore has just taken action which ensures 
the establishment of anew college preparatory school 
under the care of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, and 
the activity in New York Yearly Meeting, exhibited 
in the work of its committees and otherwise, must 
result in good to the college as well as to Friends. 
This growing recognition of liberal culture as a 
religious concern is in large part due to the past work 
of the College, whose former students have in recent 
years shown so lively an interest in the work of the 
Society, and it holds out the pleasing prospect of 
larger fields of usefulness in the future. 

I think it unnecessary to include in this report a 
detailed statement of the work of the Departments of 
Instruction. They are proceeding upon the same 
lines as heretofore, and the new members of the corps 
of instructors have been able to carry forward their 
work in the spirit of their predecessors. A new 
course in English has been offered for the benefit of 
students in Engineering, and arrangements have been 
made with leading medical schools to admit to ad- 
vanced standing Swarthmore graduates whose course 
has included certain electives in Biology and kindred 
subjects already offered in the college. 

We hope next year to be able, without serious 
cost to the college, to offer courses in Botany and 
Entomology, bearing directly 


upon 
problems of agriculture. 


the practical 
It seems very desirable, 
also, to extend courses in English, in History, and in 
Economics, and I shall make propositions with this 
end in view whenever the circumstances seem to 
justify such a course. 
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I know that the needs of the College claim the 
constant attention of the Board of Managers, and of 
the interested friends of higher. education in our 
Society. The Library would be capable of vastly 
better service if the space at our disposal were more 
adequate, and the Museum if it were better located ; 
the Laboratory of Biology is inadequate as, in a less 
degree, are those of Chemistry and Physics; there is 
urgent need of a gymnasium for young men. If the 
pressure upon our accommodations for young women 
shall continue to increase, we shall presently be com- 
pelled to face a serious problem in that direction ; but 
more than all we need larger endowment, both to 
render the institution less dependent upon income 
from fees, and to enable us to so expand our scholar- 
ship system that no young Friend who can properly 
avail of it need deny himself a liberal education be- 
cause of lack of means. 

These are the ends towards which we must labor, 
but meanwhile it is well to remember that the college 
is already doing a work in offering aid to students 
which compares favorably with that of many larger 
institutions ; that there are few colleges of our class 
which offer such extended courses in so many de- 
partments, and that if we patiently and courageously 
labor for the high purposes for which the institution 
was founded, we may confidently anticipate a reasona- 
ble provision for its expanding requirements, and that 
it will be enabled to fulfill the larger duties which 
seem to open. Wm. W. Birpsatt, President. 

Swarthmore, Twelfth, month 5, 1898. 


DESTRUCTION OF TEMPSFORD HALL. 
Worp from England, by mail (the telegraphic service 
seems not to have mentioned it), reports the destruc- 


| tion by fire, on the 11th of last month, of Tempsford 


Hall, in Bedfordshire. This was the residence of 
William Dugald Stuart, who is the representative of 
that branch of the family of William Penn, descended 
from his second wife, Hannah Callowhill. (William 
Penn’s son Thomas had a daughter, Sophia Marga- 
retta, who married Dr. William Stuart, Archbishop of 
Armagh, ‘‘ Primate of Ireland” in the Established 
Church, and William Dugald Stuart is their great 
grandson. ) 

Tempsford Hall had great interest to all who 
value the Pern history, because it contained many 
unique family possessions, chief among them the 
original of the “ portrait in armor,” the only portrait 
of William Penn known to have been painted from 
life. 


A private letter from a friend in Philadelphia, pro- 


| fessionally connected with Major Stuart, is just at 


hand, and states the fact so definitely that we extract 
from it as below. The Bedfordshire Mercury of Elev- 
enth month 18, contained a report of the occurrence. 

‘It seems that in the early hours, between I and 
3 o'clock a. m., of Friday, November 11, the fire 
broke out in the hall, from some unknown cause, 
possibly a defective flue or a beam projected into the 
chimney, and before scarcely anything could be saved 
and the inmates could escape, the beautiful place was 
amass of ruins. All of the family nearly lost their 














lives, and it was owing to the presence of a friend | 
and guest of Major Stuart’s that he was not himself | 
burned to death ; for as soon as the alarm had been 
given he started to awake his friend, and merely had 
time to call out to him when he fell insensible, suffo- 
cated with the smoke. As his friend opened the 
door he saw at once that the mansion was on fire, 
and he stumbled over the insensible body of Major 
Stuart, which was lying on the floor. He succeeded 
in dragging him out of the house and into the open, 
where in a short time he recovered his senses. Mrs. 
Stuart and little Esme were saved by being lowered 
from their bed-room windows. Major Stuart writes 
me: ‘ We got out the picture of William Penn from 
the library, but it was one of the few things saved.’ 

“This picture of William Penn in armor,—being 
the original of the replica which the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society has,—was the only painting hanging 
in the Library, the bookcases in which ran up to the 
ceiling. The picture was ina frame in the woodwork 
over the mantel, and, as Major Stuart showed me 
when I was there, it hada spring, by which, in an 
instant, it could be removed from its frame. He told 
me then that his instructions to all his servants were, 
that the first thing to be saved was the portrait of 
William Penn. 

‘The account in the Bedfordshire newspaper says 
that all the pictures were saved from the drawing- 
room except one. It was in that room, if my memory 
serves me rightly, that the celebrated portrait of Lady 
Juliana Penn and her children, by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, was hanging. In the dining-room were nearly 
all of the family portraits, and they I understand, 
were all destroyed, together with the magnificent 
library collected by Major Stuart’s grandfather, 
William Stuart, containing, among other things, some 
invaluable illuminated manuscripts on vellum. There 
was also destroyed the cane which Charles I. carried 
upon the scaffold, the celebrated crystal ball, origin- 
ally the property of Napoleon, the branch of the 
Treaty Tree which stood in the hall, etc. Major 
Stuart writes me that although they lost everything 
in the way of clothing and otherwise, and suffered 
considerably from exposure and fright, he and the 
family are doing very well.”’ 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

RECORDS. 
Art the last Indiana Yearly Meeting Mary P. Thorpe 
and Clarkson Butterworth were appointed to prepare 
a catalogue of all meeting records within their yearly 
meeting, showing what each book is, and where it is 
kept. This isa move in the right direction, and when 
the report is prepared it should be published with the 
Extracts, to be of any real service. 

The Representative Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting some years since requested like 
information from the several monthly meetings, and 
doubtless it was generally responded to, but the list 
was not printed, and now appears to have been lost 
sight of, if not lost entirely. 

It is to be hoped Indiana Friends will also see 
their way to promote the collection of these records 











into a properly prepared fire-proof room, at Richmond, 
where they will be accessible to such as have occasion 
to refer to them. 

New York Yearly Meeting has also entrusted to 
John Cox, Jr., the collection of the records of its 
subordinate meetings, and preservation at the yearly 
meeting premises. Some of these records have been 
traced to families removed to Ohio, and several to 
members of other religious bodies, descendents of 
those who had charge of them. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting has for many years 
been engaged in a like work, and many valuable records 
secured, which are now under the care of Kirk Brown, 
and deposited in a fire-proof room at Park Avenue 
meeting-house. 

Morgan Bunting, of Darby, Pa., has entered on a 
more extended effort, that of obtaining a list of all 
Friends’ records in this country of each and every 
meeting bearing the name of Friends, looking toa 
published list for the benefit of such as have occasion 
to refer to them. 

But if each yearly meeting would follow the 
example of Baltimore and New York, and collect 
their records at their respective yearly meeting houses, 
and place them under the care of some interested 
young person, it would very much facilitate their 
examination. 

These records belong to the Society at large,— 
those of one meeting being dovetailed into others by 
the transfer of certificates, intermarriages, etc., and 
whilst the particular meetings, as custodians for the 
Society, have a claim on them, they should be willing 
for the good of the Society at large to place them 
under the care of their yearly meeting’s committee, 
subject to recall if a proper occasion should arise. 

It is a matter of regret that neither of the Phila- 
delphia yearly meetings seem ready to labor in this 
matter earnestly. When the Library Luilding on 
16th street, of the other branch of Friends was erected, 
its Committee of Oversight seeing the need of such 
an arrangement, had a second-story fire-proof room 
prepared much after the model of the one at Lombard 
street, Baltimore, but since improved by substituting 
sheet iron shelving, thus lessening the risk from fire. 

In view of the intended removal of our library from 
1520 Race street to the Young Friends’ building, if the 
Committee of Management, in conjunction with the 
Young Friends’ Association, could provide a similar 
fire-proof accommodation, and invite the deposit of 
records, subject of course to recall by the respective 
monthly meetings, it would add very much to the at- 
tractions of the new building. 

Recently, Charles S. Ogden presented to the Li- 
brary the interesting genealogy of the Pennsylvania 
Ogden family, and if those who have similar works 
regarding other families would present them in like 
manner, and those feeling interested would contribute 
towards the purchase of others, it would be a valuable 
addition to the Library. 

The son of the late Jacob M. Ellis sent me the 
minutes of Friends’ Freedmen’s Association for pres- 
ervation, and five volumes of the minutes of the earlier 
“The Association for the Promotion of 


years o 





| 
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Yearly Meeting,” are in the fire-proof at Race street, 
and it would be well if the completed volumes of the 
General Conferences were also placed there, also min- 
utes of Friends’ Reading Association, Social Lyceum, 
Association of Friends for Promoting the Abolition of 
Slavery, and any others whose labors have closed, or 
volumes of minutes completed. 

Such things are part of the Society history, and 
do not belong to individuals. Pee eg 


Conferences, Associations, Etc. 


HOPEWELL, VA.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held at Hopewell, Tenth month 23, at 3 
o'clock. 


Che president opened the meeting by reading the 8th 
chapter of Romans. The minutes of last meeting were read, 
and after a few changes, adopted. The report of the Execu- 
tive Committee was then read, giving the program for next 
meeting : History, William E. 


Branson ; Literature, Carrie D. 


Lupton ; Discipline, D. Arthur Robinson ; Current Topics, 
Hugh S. Lupton ; Question—‘‘ What should be our aim in 
Life ?’’ referred to Tacy Branson. 


Edward L. Irish read an interesting account of the influ- 
ence early Friends, or Quakers, as they were commonly called, 
had on the civilization of mankind, from 1668 to the present 
time 


Susan T. Pidgeon being absent, Mary S. Lupton read her 
essay. She advised us to come with high ideals and a de- 
termination to reach those ideals as nearly as lies in our 


power. Each of us has an individual ability, and in entering 
the Young Friends’ Association is responsible for the use of 
that ability, toward making it a success, and success is our 


aim, whereby we may hope to establish for ourselves a foot- 


hold in the realm of eternal happiness, and be ‘‘an inspira- 
tion, strength, and blessing to those whose lives are touched 
by ours.”’ 

Edna B. Huyett recited a poem entitled ‘‘ Sometimes."’ 

Current Topics were presented by Florence Dell Branson. 
Under miscellaneous business, William E. Branson made a 
few remarks about early Friends. Jonathan Branson recom- 
mended reading Samuel M. Janney’s account of Friends. 


Jonah L. Rees congratulated the Association on its organiza- 
tion, and its excellent constitution, also the interesting selec- 
tions and the satisfactory presentation of them. 

After a few moments of silence the meeting closed, to meet 
Eleventh month 27. ANNIE J. REES, Secretary. 


Mp. 


EASTON, ~The re-opening of the Third Haven Young 
Friends’ Association took place Second-day evening, Tenth 
month 31, at the residence of Joseph H. White. 

Wilson M. Tylor called the meeting to order, as both 
President and Vice-President were absent. 

After the opening exercises, 
Shieve, who 
installed. 


the President-elect, Henry 
succeeded William Henry White, was duly 

The first on the program for the evening was a paper, 
‘* The Philanthropic Labors of Lucretia Mott,’’ prepared and 
read by Joseph Bartlett. This excellent paper brought forth 
many words of commendation in the which 
followed. 


discussion 


Keturah Yeo, who was assigned the second paper, ‘‘ The 
Religious Life of Lucretia Mott,’’ read extracts from various 
parts of the ‘‘ Life and Letters of James and Lucretia Mott.’ 
The reading of these extracts caused a lively discussion to 


follow . 


James Dixon read a humorous little selection entitled 
‘‘The Sign of the Times,’ the turkey for Thanksgiving 


played an important part in the selection. 

A quotation from all present, followed by a moment's 
silence, madea suitable close to our first and very encouraging 
meeting for this season. 


LauRA B. SHINN, Secretary. 
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Woopstown, N. J.—The regular meeting of the Youn; 
Friends’ Association of Woodstown was held in the Academ) 
building, Twelfth month 1, the president, Mary E. Borton, i1 
the chair. The meeting was opened with a Bible reading 
after which the roll-call was responded to by sentiment 
bearing on the subject of Peace. 

The reports of the standing committees were full of inter 
est. The Discipline Committee reported from the subject ot 
‘*Marriages."’ Sarah B. Peterson, representing that commit- 
tee, said in their readings of the Disciplines of their own and 
other yearly meetings they had found much of interest and 
worthy of note. 

The Literature Committee had read an account of Elizabeth 
Fry as a Friend and Philanthropist, written by one not a 
Friend ; and while they could not endorse the writer's views 
of the Society as a people, thought it was interesting to know 
how others viewed us. Selections from ‘‘ The Ideal Life,’’ by 
Henry Drummond, were given by Isetta B. Allen, the com- 
mittee having been interested in reading that work. 

The History Committee reported from the lives of Huson 
Langstrath, Sarah Wattson, Jacob Davis, and the journal of 
Ephraim Tomlinson. The first was a native of Ireland, and 
after coming to this country joined with Friends, and soon 
came forth in the ministry ; he was faithful to this gift, and 
entreated all to beware of the little foxes that ofttimes spoil 
the tender vines. FE. T. in his journal spoke of feeling the 
scarcity of spiritual bread at times, which led toa close ex- 
amination of his conduct and frequent prayer. He advised 
all who felt themselves spiritually weak to search for the 
cause. 

Mary Hazelton Clark gave the current events; having 
been appointed to give an account of the recent Peace Jubilee 
held in Philadelphia, her report was upon this subject. 

The Executive Committee reported having appointed a 
special committee to consider the advisability of a course of 
lectures through the University Extension. ‘The reports from 
the delegates to the Conference held at West Chester were 
full of interest to those w ho were not privileged to attend that 
meeting. 

The program for the evening consisted of a debate, 
subject, ‘‘ Resolved that the recent Peace Jubilee was the best 
way to celebrate the national victory.’’ Charles E. Davis for 
the affirmative, Tacie D. Coles the negative. The first 
speaker felt he had rather the hardest side to present, but his 
arguments had a tendency to bring out more forcibly the op- 
posite side. The audience appreciated his talk, which he 
closed by saying : In consideration of the small loss of life was 
it not right to celebrate ? The negative followed with strong 
disapproval of the premature and untimely celebration, and 
thought the great amount of money expended for this purpose 
could have been better used in the cause of ‘‘ pure water,’’ 
and to help the poor and suffering humanity in the large 
cities. Annie E. Pancoast spoke of the effect of the war upon 
the children of certain districts. The right of retaining the 
Philippines was touched upon by Annie E. Bradway. 

At the close of the meeting Joel Borton presented some 
thoughts arising from the reports of the delegates, in regard 
to Friends’ meetings, and the Association's connections with 
them. After a period of silence the meeting adjourned. 

E. L. D., Secretary. 
N. J.—A 
Association 


TRENTON, regular meeting of the Trenton 
Friends’ was held in the lecture-room of the 
meeting-house Eleventh month 28, with the president, A. 
Crozer Reeves, in the chair. 

It was an unusually large meeting, a number of visiting 
Friends being present, who added greatly to the interest of 
the meeting, Aaron M. Powell, Anna Rice Powell, James Q. 
Atkinson, George H. Killé, Franklin S. Zelley and others 
taking part in the various discussions, to the pleasure of all 
present. 

The different committees offered their reports, after which 
the delegates to the West Chester Conference gave a very 
good account of that most interesting occasion, all agreeing 
that it was a Conference of unusual interest, owing to the 
exceptionally fine and concise papers, followed by free dis- 
cussion and interchange of thought. = (aay 
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The first paper of the evening was one written by Martha 
j]. Warner, for the Richmond Conference, on ‘‘Our Smaller 
\leetings.’’ It was read by Lillie S. DeCou, and followed by 

siderable discussion. Some Friends felt that a well- 
ritten paper possibly, that might have been prepared for 
some other occasion, could sometimes be read to advantage 
at the close of a meeting for worship ; while others felt it was 
a great mistake to introduce any such custom in our meetings, 
that if our meetings are not live ones, it is owing to our own 
eglect in not being faithful. 

Carrie S. Bamford then read an excellent paper on the 
ubject, ‘‘What has the Society of Friends done for the 
advancement of woman?’’ The writer showed how Friends 
have ever been the pioneers in placing women on an equality 
with men. 

Seth Ely then read a paper entitled ‘‘As others see us,’’ 
which brought forth some remarks, John Watson saying he 
felt that inspiration is the salvation of our Society. 

After some announcements and a short silence, the meet- 
ing closed. be 


LANGHORNE, PA.—The Langhorne Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation held a meeting at the home of Mitchell Watson, 
[welfth month 1. 

The president, John Wildman, called the meeting to 
order, and the minutes of the last meeting were read and 
adopted. 

The delegate to the West Chester Conference reported a 
pleasant and instructive meeting. 

The program for the evening was as follows : 

A paper on Brahmanism, from James Freeman Clarke's 
‘‘Ten Great Religions,’’ by Louisa P. Osmond. Reading 
from the Discipline, the chapters on ‘‘ Oaths,’’ and ‘* Intoxi- 
cants and Narcotics,’’ by Joseph Mather. Recitation, 
‘* Scatter the Germs of the Beautiful,’"’ Margaret Watson. 
‘‘Memorial Meeting: John L. Griffen,’’ from FRIENDs’ IN- 
TELLIGENCER, read by Edward Palmer. ‘‘ Women in Ger- 
many,”’ by Prof. Battin, read by Ella C. Watson. ‘‘ As 
Strangers and Pilgrims,’’ a reading by Elizabeth Kennedy. 

Interested discussions followed the reading of the papers, 
and the recitations were much enjoyed by all. 

The report of the Executive Committee was read and 
adopted ; after which it was moved and seconded that the 
secretary make a minute of the appreciation of the work in 
the Young Friends’ Association of our late friend Jonathan 
W. Gillam, and present the same in the minutes at our next 
meeting, which will be held at the home of Edward Palmer, 
Twelfth month 29. 

Forty persons answered to roll-call, and after a short 
period of silence, the meeting adjourned. H.R. P., Sec. 


Educational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
THE regular meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific Society 
was held in Science Hall on the evening of Twelfth month. 
Besides the regular department reports, the following papers 
were presented: ‘‘ Quantitative Analysis of Brass,’’ by Levis 
M. Booth, ’99, and ‘‘ Ethnology of the Philippines,’’ by 
Gilbert S. Hall, ‘99. 

The Swarthmore College Camera Club has organized for 
the year with the following officers: President, Calvin F. 
Crowell, 99 ; Vice-president, and Censor, William M. Maule, 
1901; Treasurer, T. Elwood Lightfoot, 1901. The annual 
lantern-slide exhibition of the club will be held early in March. 

In the meeting of the Eunomian Literary Society, Twelfth 
month, the following question was debated: ‘‘ Resolved, that 
the annexation of the Philippines by the United States is the 
logical outcome of the war.’’ Won by the negative. Af- 
firmative leader, J. Edward Downing, 1go1 ; negative leader, 
Gilbert L. Hall, ‘99. 

The contract for the relaying of the asphaltum walk from 
the college to the station has been awarded to a Philadelphia 
firm, and work on it has been begun. This will be a decided 
improvement, as the old walk had become badly cracked and 
in many places was rough and unsightly. 
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The annual Shakespeare evening will be held on the 
evening of Twelfth month 17. The seniors have been prac- 
ticing faithfully for some weeks under Miss Furman, and the 
entertainment is expected to be up to the usual standard. 

G. Arthur Seaman, 1go1, has been elected editor-in-chief 
of the Phanix, vice John P. Broomell, ‘99, resigned. ’99. 


SCHOFIELD SCHOOL TRUSTEES.—The annual meeting of 
the Trustees of the Schofield School, at Aiken, S. C., was 
held on the 30th ult., in Philadelphia, six being present. 
John G, Phillips, of Aiken, who has been a trustee for several 
years, sent his resignation, which was accepted, and Richard 
Carroll, of Columbia, S. C., (a minister, and a colored man), 
was elected to fill the vacancy. The old officers were re- 
chosen: President, John J. Lapham; vice-president, Sarah 
J. Ash; secretary, John T. Willets ; treasurer, Martha Scho- 
field, 

By the addition of the bequest of Hannah Willets, of 
Manhasset, L. I., $2,500, to the endowment fund, it now 
amounts to $260,000. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
THE most important articles—from our point of view—in the 
North American Review, this month, are those by Dr. Lyman 
Abbott on the Indian service, and by Hannis Taylor, who 
was United States Minister to Spain, preceding S. L. Wood- 
ford. Dr. Abbott wishes to take the Indian 
politics,’’ 


Bureau ‘‘ out of 
a most desirable result,—and also to abolish it as 
soon as practicable. He also urges that we treat the Indian 
‘‘as other men are treated ; cease to coddle him; in lieu of 
paternal protection which does not protect, and free rations 
which help him to beggary, give him justice and liberty and 
let him take care of himself.’’ Hannis Taylor says he was 
in favor of releasing Cuba from Spain, but he thinks we have 
driven a conscienceless bargain in settling the terms of peace. 
He deprecates the making of Spain a victim of spoliation, 
and implores the American people to remember the vast 
moral responsibilities devolving upon them at this fateful 
moment in their national history. 


Edward Atkinson's article to prove that the wheat supply 
is not likely to fall short is a prominent feature of the Popu/ar 
Science Monthly. Prof. William Z. Ripley has a supple- 
mentary chapter in his series on ‘‘ The Racial Geography of 
Europe,’’ which discusses the Jews, ‘‘The Playgrounds of 
Rural and Suburban Schools’’ is the title of a thoughtful 
essay by Isabella G. Oakley. She calls attention to the great 
importance in the educational system of the playground, and 
criticises the careless way in which it is usually arranged for. 
‘« The Stone Age in Egypt,’’ by J. de Morgan, gives an ac- 
count of this period based on the most recent studies of the 
archeologist. Prof. E. P. Evans is the author of a long 
essay on the important part which superstition has played in 
producing crime. ‘‘A Geological Romance"’ is the title of a 
short study in geology by Prof. J. A. Udden. It is an ac- 
count of the curious volcanic ash which has been discovered 
in a number of localities in the superficial strata of the West- 
ern plains. ‘‘The Season of the Year,’’ by Grant Allen, 
discusses some of the curious modes of life, both plant and 
animal, which are made necessary by the varying seasons. 


The Carlyle Correspondence is complete in this issue of 
the Atlantic Monthly. \t closes with Carlyle’s last letters to 
his sister, and the descriptions of his last days and death by 
his sorrowing relatives. The whole series reveals 
hitherto unknown tender and religious traits in the 
author’s private character. 


many 
great 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, will shortly publish «A 
Life for Liberty: Anti-Slavery and Other Letters, by Sallie 
Holley,’’ edited, with introduction and closing chapters, by 
John W. Chadwick. 

A SUCCESSFUL conversation over telephone wires has been 
held between Little Rock, Ark., and Boston, a circuit of 
some 1,900 miles. This surpasses the recent achievement of 
telephone connections between Kansas City and Boston. 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
ELEVENTH MONTH, 1808. 


Mean barometer, 30.098 
Highest barometer during the month, 3d, 30 


»§03 
Lowest barometer during the month, Ioth, 29.438 
Mean temperature, 44.6 
Highest temperature during the month, 5th, 64. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 27th, 23. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 51.5 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 37-7 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 4th, 26. 


Least daily range of temperature, 26th, 

Mean daily range of temperature, 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 

Total precipitation in inches, rain and melted snow, 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.81 inches of 
rain, on the 18th and I9oth 

Number of days on which .OI inch or more of rain fell, 15 

Number of clear days 11, fair days 9, cloudy days 10 

Prevailing direction of wind from the Northwest. 

Sleet on the 24th 

Solar halo on the 3d 

Lunar halo on the 23th 

Meteors on the 14 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA, 


Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 5 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 23 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 38. 


3 on roth. 
5 on 27th. 


Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 61.5 on 1oth, 

Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 25 on 27th. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 40.4 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 39.2. 
Nore.—The mean temperature of this month, 44.6°, was one 

degree below the normal, and two degrees lower than the mean tem 

perature of Eleventh month in 1897. 


The amount of precipitation, rain and melted snow, was about 
three inches in excess of the average for this month. 

[he first snow of the season occurred on the 24th, and the very 
unusual amount for Eleventh month of 12.5 inches in depth fell during 
the last week of the month. Nine inches fell during the storm of the 
26th and 27th. The wind through the night of the 26th and morning 
of the 27th was very high from the northwest, drifting the snow heavily, 
rendering many roads impassable and some of the railroads were en 
tirely blocked. It was an unusually heavy snow storm for so early in 
the season 

Three inches of snow on the ground at the close of the month 


JoHN CoMLy, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Eleventh month 30 


FOUR-LEAF CLOVER. 
I KNOW a place where the sun is gold, 
And the cherry-blooms burst with snow, 
And down underneath is the loveliest nook, 
Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 


One leaf is for hope, and one is for faith, 
And one is for love, you know, 
And God put another in for luck— 
If you search you will find where they grow. 


But you must have hope, and you must have faith, 
You must love and be strong—and so— 
If you work, if you wait, you will find the place 
Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 
—Ella Higginson. 
THE ‘‘initiative’’ and ‘‘referendum’"’ principle was put 
into the South Dakota constitution by an overwhelming 
majority of the voters at the last election. As amended, the 
constitution provides that when 5 per cent. of the voters of 
the State shall sign and present a measure to the Legislature, 
the same shall be passed and submitted to the people at the 
next regular election, and if approved by a majority, shall 
become law. Five percent. of the voters can also compel the 


submission to popular vote of any act passed by the Legis- 
lature. 


THERE are no large cemeteries in China. Every family 
has its own graveyard, as spacious as possible, and thus a 
large part of the best land is given up to the dead, the wor- 
ship of whom is the first principle in Chinese religion. 
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THE SELECTION OF TEACHERS. 
A Goop teacher may be either a good scholar, a good 
instructor, or an inspiring, helpful, stimulating person 
To be all three of these would be a rare combination. 
In his late report to the University, President Dwight 
of Yale, discussed this subject. Considering the 
change in the influence of the teacher upon the stu- 
dent which has followed the development of “ elec- 


| tive courses,’’ and the consequent division of classes 


into small bodies during the last half of the course, 
Dr. Dwight held that ‘the influence which comes 
upon an entire class from a single instructor may not 
be as great as it once was, but that which comes 
from several instructors upon those whom they meet 
more intimately than was formerly possible may 
naturally be quite as great, or even greater”; and 
that “if the men who have their work under the 
new system are inspired by the true spirit, the results 
may be even better and more permanent than under 
the old.’’ He proceeded as follows: 

“In the selection of college officers and teachers 
this matter of capacity for influence and inspiration 
should not be overlooked. Men differ very widely in 
this respect. That all instructors should have the 
capacity in large measure, though desirable, of course, 
in connection with other gifts, is not essential. Other 
qualifications and powers may be more necessary in 
many cases. But in as large an institution as ours, 
and one that is growing rapidly larger in the number 
of its faculty and of its students, it is in the highest 
degree important thatthe men appointed to places of 
instruction should not be altogether of a single class. 
It may well be questioned whether the tendency at 
the present moment in our best institutions is not too 
exclusively towards the appointment of teachers on 
the ground of scholarship alone—whether the end 
and aim of all efforts on the part of young men who 
look for positions or promotions in the teacher's 
sphere are not required to be too exclusively in the 
line of research and the published results of research.” 

Admitting that men who have this aim are cer- 
tainly needed, “in considerable numbers,” in a large 
institution, Dr. Dwight maintained that ‘they are 
not the only ones who are needed.”’ He pointed out 
that Yale ‘has not been carried forward wholly—or, 
so far as its inner life and its great progress and its 
genuine spirit are concerned, mainly—by such men 
alone’’; that “it has grown to be what it is through 
a combination of these men with others who, with 
less of their peculiar powers and attainments, have 
been scholarly persons gifted with magnetic force as 
teachers, or with special capacity for personal influ- 
ence on individual mind and character, or with ability 
for the governing and wise management of student 
life, or with the practical wisdom and energy which 
are the guiding and impelling forces in all the advanc- 
ing movement of a university.” He then enlarged 
on the power of personal influence, especially that 
exerted by teachers who have not grown too old, in 
this impressive passage : 

“From such personal influence on the part of 
teachers come the best results in the inward personal 
life of students, and no institution of learning, if it 
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would accomplish its best and largest work, can dis- 
pense with it or lose sight of it. A very large mea- 
sure of the influence of this character will naturally 
be realized in the relations of the younger instructors 
to their pupils. In a college community the teacher 
who is near the age of those whom he teaches has 
special opportunities and privileges in this whole 
matter. The student turns to his youthful instructor, 
if the latter has true sympathy and the magnetic ele- 
ment, with willingness and with an open-hearted 
confidence which he often finds it difficult to feel, 
because of the mere difference of age, as he ap- 
proaches one much further advanced in life’s experi- 
ence than himself. For this reason, as well as others, 
itis highly desirable that younger teachers, as they 
are first called to their work, should be selected in 
part for these qualities, as well as for their recognized 
scholarship and the already-realized fruits of scholar- 
ship. The success of our institutions, as they grow 
larger in the membership of their faculties, will de- 
pend in no inconsiderable degree on the wisdom 
which may be shown in the choosing of men adapted 
for the varied needs, and in giving them permanency 
in office when it has been proven by experience that 
the choice was really wise.”’ 


German Newspapers’ Views. 

ASSUMING that the United States will take the Philippine 
Islands, the German newspapers, last week, discussed the 
subject. They generally thought that the United States must 
be seriously reckoned with in international politics, and asa 
colonial power whose push and energy may interfere with the 
ambitions of other Powers. They, therefore, predict frequent 
political complications for the United States. 

The Cologne Gazeft¢e attributed Europe’s non-interference 
in the peace negotiations at Paris to mutual jealousies, and 
expresses the opinion that the Americans will find the new 
colonies a greater source of trouble than they suspect. 

The Lokalanzeiger, (Berlin), says that the American 
Government will probably eschew compulsory general military 
service in America, but that its hired forces will come largely 
from Cuba, the Philippine Islands, Central and South America 
and East Asia, ‘‘thus reviving the medieval system of mer- 
cenary troops.”’ 


The Czar’s Feeling. 
A FRENCH journal, Le Matin, published on the 30th ult. a 
report of an interview of an English visitor to St. Petersburg 
with the Czar Nicholas. The visitor, (probably W. T. Stead, 
the London editor), especially remarked the kindliness and 
modesty of the Czar’s demeanor, and says ‘‘he spoke sadly 


and regretfully of the attempts to embitter the relations of | 


England and Russia. The conversation mostly turned, how- 
ever, on the disarmament conference, as to which the Czar 
spoke with the utmost ardor, declaring that he wanted a 
tangible, practical result. 

‘‘The Czar suggested that the Powers might bind them- 
selves not to increase their armaments for five years, at the 
end of which they might meet again to decide upon future 
action. They might also settle their attitude in the event of 
menace or prospective hostilities. He suggested as an 
example of possible action that the recent Fashoda dispute 
might have been referred by Great Britain to the United 
States and by France to Russia. If these failed to agree, 
there might have been recourse to an arbitrator, say the 
Emperor of Austria. In any case, delay would have made 
for peace. 

‘« The Czar protested, his interviewer says, with great in- 
dignation against the idea imputed to him of urging France 
and England into conflict, characterizing it as monstrous."’ 
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‘“‘Ought to be’’ and ‘‘Must be.”’ 
In New York City, a few days ago, an animated discussion 
took place at a meeting of the Academy of Political Science, 
when Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, now of Columbia Univer- 
sity, formerly of Bryn Mawr, read a paper on ‘‘ Imperialism."’ 
He favored the expansion movement, and ‘‘ascribed both 
this and the Spanish war to the inherited restlessness and 
adventurous spirit of the American people, which had only 
been withheld from war on several previous occasions by the 
lack of a decent excuse for fighting. The Cuban complic a- 
tion gave the opportunity. Prof. Giddings argued that too 
much attention was given by political thinkers to what ought 
to be, and not enough to what must be. He believed that 
the colonial experiment would divert the proper restlessness 
from fields where it might otherwise devote itself to wild 
economic theories or to anarchism.’’ 

The paper was discussed by Felix Adler and Carl Schurz, 
and both of them controverted its positions with energy and 
earnestness. Felix Adler repudiated the idea of abandoning 
advocacy of what ought to be, and declared his belief that 
absorption of a popular interest in a colonial empire would 
only divert the American mind from political 
reforms at home. 

Carl Schurz devoted much attention to the theory that 
thinkers gave up too much time to discussion of w hat ought 
to be, and appealed to that basis of discussion as the only 
safeguard of the republic. He was glad to have a good 
understanding with England, but he expressed concurrence 
with Lord Salisbury’s assertion that the colonial movement of 
the United States could not make for peace. 


and social 


The reason for 


this view, he believed, was that ‘‘ hunting in couples ’’ for 
new colonies could only result in quarreling over plunder. In 


the matter of the spoils system in its bearing on American 
politics, Mr. Schurz was particularly severe on the paper of 
the evening. 


Posture in Prayer. 


A BapTisT newspaper, the Standard, of Chicago, discussing 
the subject of posture in prayer, says : 

‘«Should we stand, or kneel, or be seated in prayer in the 
public congregation? Shoulda person remain seated while 
leading in prayer in the weekly prayer-meeting ? What do the 
Scriptures teach? Such questions come to us frequently. They 
can not be answered in an authoritative way. It is certain 
that no reverent Jew in Bible times would ever pray sitting. 
The postures in prayer usual among Semitic peoples were and 
still are standing, kneeling, and lying prostrate. ‘O come, let 
us worship and bow down, let us kneel before the Lord our 
Maker.’ ‘There are no positive directions in the New Testa- 
ment as to this matter ; and the spirit of Jesus's teaching as to 
prayer is that outward forms, whether of body or of speech, 
are of little importance compared with a sincere and humble 
heart. The question is therefore for us partly one of expe- 
diency, partly of reverence. One thing is certain, that while 
one may show a spirit of devotion by sitting quietly, with 
bowed head and closed eyes, it is not easy to do so by loung- 
ing in the most comfortable position in a corner of a seat, 
with one arm over the back of the pew, legs crossed, and eyes 
wandering around the room.’ : 


Wheat-Eaters Increasing. 


THE number of wheat-eaters increases,—though the great 
majority of the world’s people never ate a grain, or even saw 
one. 

In Scandinavia,—Denmark, Sweden, Norway,—the indi- 
vidual consumption has risen 100 per cent. in twenty-five 
years ; in Austria-Hungary, 80 per cent.; in France, 20 per 
cent.; while in Belgium it has increased 50 per cent. Only 
in Russia and Italy, and, possibly, Turkey, has the consump- 
tion of wheat per head declined. 
the world numbered 371,000,000. 
to 416,000,000 ; in 1891 to 472, 
time they number 516,500,000. 


In 1871 the bread eaters of 
In 1881 the numbers rose 
600,000, and at the present 














Expenditures of Philadelphia. 

THE municipal expenditure of Philadelphia rapidly increases, 
and the growth is faster than the population. In the four 
years from 1879 to 1882 the expenditures amounted to a little 
over $65,000,000, or at the rate of less than $17,000,000 per 
annum. In the four years from 1895 to 1898 the expenditures 
will reach $117,000,000 or about $29,000,000 perannum. If 
the increase had been in proportion to increase of population, 
the expenditure in the latter years, would not have exceeded 
$25,000,000 per annum. 

It is pointed out that the increase has been chiefly in the 

‘departments,’’—that is for salaries. When the City Hall 
was proposed, it was said its erection would save rent paid for 
leased buildings used by the City, but it is now found that 
merely the pay of the caretakers of the City Hall exceeds the 
former rentaccount, 

Compared with the growth of expenditure, there has been, 
the Ledger says, no corresponding increase of public improve- 
ments. ‘* The building of school houses has not kept pace 
with the growth of population ; the water works have scarcely 
been maintained, much less improved ; the gas works were so 
neglected that they were leased in order to have necessary 
repairs made, and, though the streets were repaved, this was 
done largely at the expense of railroad corporations. There 
is nothing in the history of municipal improvements in Phila- 
delphia since 1879 to account for the enormous increase of 
municipal expenditures. That is to be sought in a multiplica- 
tion of offices and an increase of salaries.’’ 





CURRENT EVENTS. 

CONGRESS reassembled on the 5th instant. There were large 
crowds atthe capitol, as usual. In the Senate, upon the roll 
being called, sixty-seven Senators answered. Three are 
absent at Paris—Frye of Maine, Gray of Delaware, and 
Davis of Minnesota. (The full Senate contains ninety 
members.) The President's message was sent in and read 
in both houses, and in each adjournment followed. In the 
House 267 members were present, 179 being a quorum. 
This is the ‘‘ short session ’’’ of Congress, and must conclude 
on the 4th of March, the terms of the Representatives expiring 
at that date. 

THE message is along document. It gives a history of 
the war, and says military rule must continue in the acquired 
possessions, until Congress legislates for them. The Presi- 
dent makes no recommendations or suggestions as to the final 
disposition of the Philippines, nor to the nature of the gov- 
ernment proposed for Porto Rico. With regard to Cuba he 
says that as soon as we are in possession of the island it will 
be necessary to give aid and direction to its people to form a 
government for themselves, and that this should be under- 
taken at the earliest moment consistent with safety and 
assured success. He advocates the construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal. He proposes the increase of the regular 
army to 100,000 men, and gives ‘‘earnest approval’’ to the 
proposal of the Secretary of the Navy to build three new 
‘«battle-ships’’ and twelve ‘‘ cruisers,’’ to cost 36 millions of 
dollars. Financial legislation is mildly proposed. 

In the opening of the Message, the President describes 
what he considers to be the general prosperity of the country. 
‘‘ Notwithstanding,’’ he says, ‘‘the added burdens rendered 
necessary by the war, our people rejoice in a very satisfactory 
and steadily increasing degree of prosperity evidenced by 
the largest volume of business ever recorded. Manufacture 
has been productive, agricultural pursuits have yielded 
abundant returns, labor in all fields of industry is better 
rewarded, revenue legislation passed by the present Congress 
has increased the Treasury's receipts to the amount estimated 
by its authors; the finances of the Government have been 
successfully administered and its credit advanced to the first 
rank ; while its currency has been maintained at the world’s 
highest standard.”’ 


PaRIS dispatches, on the 6th instant, announced that the 
essential features of the Treaty of Peace had been concluded 
upon by the Commissioners. It will be embodied in eight 
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articles. The Americans agree to transport the Spanish 
prisoners home, including the garrison and sailors at Manila, 
captured by Admiral Dewey and General Merritt, as well as 
the soldiers and civilians held by the Filipinos. In return 
Spain promises to liberate all Cuban, Porto Rican, and Philip- 
pine political prisoners. At Paris it was thought the Treaty 
would be signed ‘‘ in three or four days.”’ 

Ir is reported from Madrid that after the signing of the 
treaty of peace Senor Sagasta will submit to the Queen 
Regent of Spain a question of confidence. If he is asked to 
remain in power the Cortes will be convoked for the 7th of 
next month. General Weyler has pronounced against the 
Conservatives, declaring that Cuba was the only question 
which separated him from the Liberals. It is believed that a 
union of the followers of Senor Sagasta, Romero Robledo 
and General Weyler will be effected as soon as peace is 
signed. 

SENATORS arriving at Washington for the opening of 
Congress expressed more opposition to the Paris treaty than 
had been anticipated. Senator Hale, of Maine, says it can- 
not be ratified at this session, and that in six months, when 
the subject is better understood, it will be generally disap- 
proved. ‘‘ The entire trade of the islands,"’ he said, ‘if we 
had it all—not the profit derived but the whole amount—will 
not in any year pay the expenses of the army and the navy 
that the United States will be obliged to maintain there.’” 
Other Republican Senators opposed to ratification are Morrell, 
of Maine, and Hoar of Massachusetts. Senator Caffery, of 
Louisiana, (Dem.), is also an earnest opponent of the treaty. 
It must receive a two-thirds affirmative vote, in order to be 
ratified. 

In the United States Senate, on the 6th, Senator Vest, of 
Missouri (Dem.), introduced a joint resolution declaring that 
under the Constitution the Federal Government had no author- 
ity to acquire colonial possessions to be governed as such ; but 
all the territory acquired by the Government, except such as 
may be necessary for use as coaling stations, correction of 
boundaries, and similar purposes, be acquired with the purpose 
of organizing Territories, suitable ultimately for admission into 
the Union as States. Mr. Vest announced his purpose to ad- 
dress the Senate on the resolution at an early day. 

A DESTRUCTIVE fire occurred in New York City on First- 
day night last, 4th inst., at the corner of Broadway and 
Warren streets. The tailoring and clothing store of Rogers, 
Peet & Co. was burned and the flames communicated to the 
building of the Home Life Insurance Company. The latter 
was seventeen stories high, and one of the modern style steel 
frame structures, built in 1893-4. It is one of the first of its. 
class in the United States to be destroyed by fire. The loss 
by the fire is stated at from $700,000 to $1,000,000. The fire 
department was unable to throw water into the upper stories 
of the Home Life building. 

THE second trial of United States Senator R. R. Kenney, 
of Delaware, on the charge of conspiring with the cashier of 
the First National Bank to misapply the funds of that institu- 
tion, began in the United States District Court at Wilmington, 
on the 5th instant. Ona former trial the jury disagreed. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
A DISPATCH from London says that, according to travelers 
in Spain, there is little or no feeling against Americans among 
the Spanish people generally. ‘‘The soldiers who have 
come home have given favorable accounts of the Americans, 
for whom the Spaniards seem to have a real liking.’’ 


—A committee of the New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce presented a memorial to President McKinley, on the 
3d inst., asking him to convene an international congress at 
Washington, to consider the question of making private 
property on the sea free from capture in time of war. The 
President expressed himself as heartily in sympathy with the 
spirit of the memorial, and said that he would give the matter 
careful consideration. 
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—At a meeting of ‘‘ railroad brotherhoods,’’ at Norfolk, 
Va., last week, Grand Master Sargent of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive firemen, following out the idea advanced by him 
previously, explained the plan to force colored men off 
locomotive engines,—many of them now serving as firemen, 
though not as engineers. He said the white men of the 
South believed that the avenue to the locomotive should be 
open to whites alone. — 


—Final returns received from the various counties in South 
Dakota on the constitutional amendments submitted at the 
recent election show that woman suffrage was defeated by 
4,008 votes, and the South Carolina liquor dispensary system 
by 965 votes. The initiative and referendum has been carried 
by a majority of a little over 6,000. 

—The ‘‘Cleveland special,’’ on the Fort Wayne route of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, has made a new fast record run, 
covering the eighty-three miles between Alliance, Ohio, and 
Pittsburg, in one hour and a half, making two stops, and 
over some portions of the road maintaining a speed of seventy 
miles an hour. 

—tThe attempt to effect a coalition between the States of 
Nicaragua, Honduras, and Salvador, to be conducted undera 
common administration, and known as the United States of 
Central America, has failed, a dispatch says. The federal 
organizers, on the 31st ult., formally declared the union dis- 
solved, the three States resuming respectively absolute sover- 
eignty. 

—‘‘A tremendous fall of hail,’’ followed by a blinding 
snow-storm, was reported from Texarkana, Arkansas, on -the 
3d instant. Cold weather and snow prevailed in Northern 
Texas. 

—An agent for the American Bible Society has sailed for 
Porto Rico with a thousand copies of the Bible and portions 
thereof for distribution among the inhabitants of that island. 
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—Bishop Turner, of Georgia (colored), is one of those who 
hold the conviction that the negro race has no future in 
America. His African emigration scheme still haunts his 
mind. ‘* The best thing the negro can do,’’ he says, ‘‘is to 
call a great national convention and ask the United States 
Congress for $100,000,000 to meet the expense of starting a 
line of steamers between this country and Africa, thus pio- 
neering a domain for our settlement.’’ 


—Mrs. Clara Campbell, Republican, of Ada county, and 
Mrs. Hattie Noble, Democrat, of Boisé county, were elected 
to the Idaho Legislature at the election just passed. Miss 
Permeal French was elected State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and it is said that the county school superintend- 
ents are nearly all women. 


—A dispatch from Rome says that the (Catholic) Arch- 
bishop of Manila has been to Rome, endeavoring to turn the 
sympathies of his church against the American occupation of 
the Philippines, but that he has failed, and a new archbishop 
will be sent out. 


—The trustees of Oberlin College, Ohio, have elected 
Dr. John Henry Barrows, of Chicago, President. He accepts, 
and is expected to assume his duties on the 4th of next month, 
when the winter term begins. 


—lIt may surprise many people to learn that the standing 
army of Great Britain is but thirty thousand larger (excluding 
the forces in India), than that now proposed, 100,000, for the 
United States. 


—The Russian authorities seem to be thoroughly alarmed 
by the spread of the bubonic plague in Central Asia, and are 
taking most energetic measures to keep it within the narrowest 
possible limits. Down to November 4, out of 357 inhabitants 
composing the village of Anzob, in the province of Samark- 
and, 233 had died and 14 remained on the sick list. 





About half the lamp-chim- 
neys in use are Macbeth’s. 


All the trouble comes of 
the other half. 
But go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Christmas Gifts. 
USEFUL AND 
ornamental Art Lamps 
in Old Brass Filigree and Lace Work. 
Guaranteed not to tarnish. Exclusive shapes— 
some in color; hand-painted designs overglazed. 


We cater to a// tastes in finish and ornamenta- 
tion. Friends want plain colorsasarule. We 
have a most excellent lamp for the library in Dark 
Bronze. We also have for the dining-room and 
hall, B/ack,—very rich and durable. 


Prices range from $2.00 up. 
The light is all you could wish. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 


118 South Fifteenth St., (4th door bel. Chestnut St.), 
PHILADELPHIA. 





9 Our prices are the lowest, our 
Hanscoms ° ene the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue for comparison ? 

No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 
resorted to, 1311 Market St., Phila, 


NINETY-FIVE per cent. of all the tooth- 
picks made in the United States ara| 
formed from white birch timber in Frank- | 
lin county, Maine, and yet scarcely more | 
than a hundred persons are employed in 
the industry in that State. | 


ASERVANT girl in a Birmingham family 
was taken to task for oversleeping herself. 
‘« Well, ma’am,’’ she said, ‘‘I sleep very | 
slow, and so it takes me a long while to 
get me night's rest.’’— xchange. 


FOR SALE. 
A DAIRY FARM OF 400 ACRES, 

30 Miles from Washington, in Loudoun Co., Va. 
Two miles from County seat and rail- 
road depot. Switch on farm, lime 
near, plenty of timber, large new barn, 

100 acres of good bottom land, the JOHN S. CONRAD, 
residue fair quality and well watered. eneg, anes Connie Tian. ee 
Other improvements. ne : come 


Apply to EDWARD NICHOLS, 4?#’y, | ° —e 
= Young Friends’ Association, 


Leesburg, Va. 
YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION, Paannyene. 
Swarthmore Course of Lectures. 


A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ As 
sociation of Philadelphia will be held in the 
Lecture Room, Fifteenth and Race streets, on | 
Second-day evening, Twelfth month 12, at 8 
o clock. All are invited. 


ACTMORES: 


Mince yeat 


AVIS 


MEUM MULTE 


are pure and clean as 
TTT ould make at home 
MCS ges ae te 








A Postat Carp Receives Prompt ATTENTION. 





The concluding lecture of the course, 
** Summer Days in England,” 


By Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond, 
PROGRAM. 


do . PR SR | will be given in the Lecture Room of Friends’ 
I. “The Scope of W hittier’s Bible Refer- | Central School, Sixth-day evening, Twelfth 
ences.”’ By ALIcE N. TOWNSEND. month 16, at 8 o’clock 
Read by Mary H. WHITSON. The places most associated with Wordsworth 
II. ‘* Unity in Our Meetings ”’ | and with the Society of Friends will be dwelt 
By JessE H. HOLMEs. 


| upon. 
ISABEL CHAMBERS, Secretary. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealerin Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 





; The lecture will be free, and all interested 
| are cordially invited to attend. 
On behalf of the Lecture Committee, 
MARY B. PAXSON, Chairman, 
829 N. Broad St. 








NOTICES. 


*,* Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of George School, 
expects to deliver a course of six lectures on the 
Bible, under the auspices of Trenton First-day 
School, at Trenton meeting-house, commencing 
Sixth-day, Twelfth month 16, at 8 p.m, when 
notice of future lectures will be given. Lectures 
free, and any one interested, of whatever de- 
nomination, cordially invited. ws 

Trenton, Twelfth month 6. 

*.* The Home Influence Association will 
hold its regular monthly meeting in Room No. 
1 of the meeting-house, Race street above 15th 
street, on Third-day, Twelfth month 20, at 
3 p- m. 

A paper on ‘* The Necessity of Training Our 
Daughters for Motherhood,’’ will be presented 
by Mrs. Frederick Schoff, of Philadelphia. As 
important business questions will be considered, 
a full attendance of members is desired. Visit- 
ors are cordially welcomed. 

Mary H. WuiTson. 





*,* Circular meetings during Twelfth month 


occur as follows : 

11. Frankford, Philadelphia, 3.30. 

Trolley cars on both Fifth and Third streets 
run within a couple of squares—also station of 
steam roads not very distant. The company of 
visiting Friends will be very acceptable. 





*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 
open, will attend meetings as follows : 


TWELFTH MONTH, 18983 


11. West Philadelphia. 
18. Fairhill. 
First MontTH, 1899: 

5. Merion. 

8. Germantown 
24. 17th street and Girard Avenue. 

29. Reading. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 





*.* The United First-day evening meetings 
(Philadelphia), will be held during Twelfth 
month at Race above 15th street, at 7.30 o'clock. 
Members of the various meetings are solicited to 
attend, and invite strangers to accompany them. 





*.* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee expects some of its members to visit 
the following meetings in Twelfth month : 

11. Matinecock. 

18 New York. 

25 Brooklyn 

JosEPH T. McDow8gLL, Clerk. 


A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held at Penns Grove on First-day the 
11th of Twelfth month, to convene at 2 o clock, 

SAMUEL H. BROoMELL, Clerk. 


*. The Best Interest Committee of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
has arranged for a ‘‘Half Hour with the Poets,”’ 
inthe Lecture Room, 15th and Race streets, on 
Sixth-day, Twelfth month 9, at8 p.m. A re 
ception will follow. 

All Friends and others interested are invited 
to be present EMMA WALN, Clerk. 





*.* Burlington First-day School Union will 
be held at Crosswicks, N. J., Twelfth month 10, 
at 10 0 clock a. m 

All interested are respectfully invited 

DANIEL WILLEIS, Clerk. 

*.* Quarterly Meetings during Twelfth month 

occur as follows : 
8. Salem, Woodbury, N J 
15. Haddonfield, Haddonfield, N. J. 
22. Fishing Creek, Millville, Pa. 
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*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following 
meetings during Twelfth month : 

11. Gunpowder. 

18. Fawn Grove. 

On behalf of the Committee. 
MARTHA S. TOWNSEND. 





*,* Monthly or Preparative Meetings ( wheth- 
er having a First-day school or otherwise) , de- 
siring the use of the Traveling Libraries belong- 
ing to the Yearly Meeting’s Educational Com- 
mittee (Philadelphia Yearly Meeting), will 
please apply to Matilda Garrigues, Clerk of the 
Committee having charge of the same. 










JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
{ Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


OFFICES: 


S. W. BLACK’S SON, Evwano T. Brack. 
REAL ESTATE AGENT 
AND BROKER 
125 South Seventh Street, Philad'a. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 





} Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BuILpERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 

Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 
GEORGE B. COCK, Telephone 1-42-25 D. 
Law ) 
Convention »-STENOGRAPHER. 
SciENCE ) 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 


‘THE PENINGTON, 
Permanent and Transient Boarding 
for Friends. 


215 E. 15th Street, New York City. 


‘THE WHITTIER, 
oo N. Marengo Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 
Rooms, with board, in Friends’ family. 


Address, CARRIE M. HAZARD. 





i Sh f 
the Remune Best Shoe 
YOU CAN GET. 
We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Fall and Winter Shoes. 


Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. 


THREE MONTHS, 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


We return to our offer, usually 
made at this season, to send FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER to 


New Subscribers 


for Zhree Months, for 25 cents. 

We will take postage stamps. We 
prefer money. A quarter-dollar can 
easily be sent in a ‘‘ coin-card."’ 

These special papers will always 
be stopped at end of time paid for, 
if not re-ordered. 

We can supply several orders back 
to Tenth Month 1, if desired, so as 
to expire with 1898. 





BEDSTEADS 


Enameled Bedstead, with Springs, $3.50 
Cribs, from $5 up. 

Mattresses of all qualities, our own make 
Bedding Cleaned and Re-made. 
Furniture Re-upholstered. 


Josiah G. Williams, 13 N. Eleventh St 


FORMERLY 1027 Marker Sr. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade - established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DaviID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 





Eiderdown Sacques 


S Some of French 
Flannel and 
other attractive 
materials, and 
shown in all the 
prettiest designs 
andcolors. They 
start as low as 
pl . 60 cents, and 
— Wl'\4\ \ here are descrip- 
tions and prices. 





Good Comfortable Sacques, of Eiderdown, 
crocheted edges, deep collars and all 
well made, priced as to qualities, at 60, 
75 cents, $1.00, $1.25, and $1.50. 
Variety of colors. 

Very dainty Sacques of excellent Eider- 
down, with crocheted edges. Deep 
collar, finished with a wide Satin ribbon. 
Price, $1.75. 

Neat and delicate Sacques of fine Eider 
down, with square collar, finished with 
ribbon. Fastened in front with frogs, 
making a genteel house attire, at a low 
price, $2.25 each. 

Splendid soft Eiderdown Sacques, notched 
collars, edges, and cuffs, finished with 
wide Satin border, fastened with cord 
and frogs. Price, $3.00 and $3.50. 

Fine and pretty French Flannel Sacques, 
neatly trimmed and well-made. Priced 
at $4.50. 

Mail Orders receive prompt and accurate 

attention. 


Address orders ‘‘ Department C."" 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Philadelphia. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
One small box will make one pint Best Liguid Bluing. 
Depot 233 N. Second St., Philad’a. 











“A HOLIDAY BOOK. 
“THE BRANDY WINE..’’ 





A Poem By Jonn Russect Hayes, with eight Illus- 
trations by Robert Shaw. 


Price, so cents. At Friends’ Book Association, Straw- 
bridge & Clothier’s, and Wanamaker’s ; or sent postpaid, 
on receipt of price mailed to Box 51, West Cuester, Pa. 


OLD RICHLAND FAMILIES. 
Handsomely Illustrated, 250 Pages. 


Roberts, Foulke, Bolton, Strauwn, Penrose, Morris, 
Green, Shaw, Edwards, Heacock, ‘Thomas, Thomson, 
Hallowell, Johnson, Ambler, Lester, Jamison, Spencer, 
and other families. 

he chapter, ‘‘ Records of Richland Meeting,” is well 
worth the cost of the book to descendants of Richland 
Friends. : 

Price $3. In pamphlet form, $2.50. On and after the 
first of the new year, the price will be advanced to $5 
each on all copies remaining. Orders, with the money, 
should be sent to ELLWOOD ROBERTS, 

Norristown, Pa. 

N. B. A few copies of ‘‘ Lyrics of Quakerism” for 

sale at $1.25 each. 


? CHRISTMAS BOOKS | 
AT THE GATES OF SONG 


“WOW IN SECOND EDITION) 


THE SLOPES OF HELICON 
BY LLOYD MIFFLIN. 


A glorious imagination. A new Poet. 
He must soon be reckoned among the mas- 
ters of American song.—R. H. Sloddard. 








The greatest poets only have succeeded 
in producing sonnets of exceptional merit, 
Itis, therefore, high praise to say of these 
Sonnets that most of them bear the mark 
of true distinction.— Westminster Review. 

Both illustrated by T. Moran, N. A. 


DANA ESTES & CO., Boston, and all Booksellers. 





These Men Ought 


to Know 
a good thing when they see 
it and read it. This is how they speak 


about it: 
PHILADELPHIA, 11th Mo. 4, 1898. 
“‘A True Story of the Christiana Riot,’’ by David R. 
Forbes, isa delightful chapter in local history. It not 
only illustrates the stern and unflinching character of the 
men of those times, but goes further and reveals the inad- 
equacy of any national measures which infringe upon 
the natural rights of humanity. 
JOS. S. WALTON, 
Principal Friends’ Central School. 





Newtown, Pa., roth Mo. 13, 1898. 

I have read “A True Story of the Christiana Riot” 
with much interest. It revives the most thrilling events 
of my early life. The present generation of children can 
scarcely realize the brutality of Slavery, and its degrad- 
ing effects upon humanity. This vivid picture will help 
them to understand what a deliverance we have had from 
the fearful monster. GEO. L. MARIS, 

Principal of George School. 





SwarTHMoRE, Pa., roth Mo. 8, 1898. 

I have read with great interest the “ True Story of the 
Christiana Riot.’”’ My inherited sympathy with the anti- 
slavery movement of our fathers’ time has been fanned 
into fresh enthusiasm by this vivid narration of one of 
the most stirring incidents in that contest. I think it is 
of great valueas a permanent record of a bit of local his- 
tory which has a wider interest and importance as a most 
significant indication of the spirit of that time. 
sure that no one can read the book without better realiz- 
ing the character of the struggle which culminated in the 
War of the Rebellion. WM. W. BIRDSALL, 

President Swarthmore College. 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 
Address all orders to 
MARVIN E. BUSHONG, 
May P. O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 


(P. & R. R. R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND e O A |_ FREE BURNING 
Telephone Connection. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
CLUB RATES: OTHER PERIODICALS, 1899. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1899. 


also read the notes below. 


iit 


Read the figures given, and 


We will send Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals named 


” 


below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both. 


WEEKLIES. 

Periodicals. Price for both. 
Harper's Weekly, ($4), . so « O90 
Union Signal, ($1), ....... 2.90 
Scientific American, ($3), 4.60 
Harper’s Bazar, ($4), 5-30 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), . 4.10 
The Living Age, ($6),.. . 7.60 


Literary Digest, ($3), New ames only, 4.50 
Springfield Republican,( $1), . 2.90 
MONTHLIES. 

British Friend, (6s. 6d. and postage ), $3.75 
Young Friends’ Review, ($0.75), 250 
Scribner’s Magazine, ($3), 4.60 


MONTHLIES ( Continued ). 
Periodicals. Price for both. 


The Century Magazine, ($4), . . $5 60 
Harper’s Magazine, ($4), 5.10 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 5.30 
Popular Science Monthly, ($5), . 6.60 
The Forum, ($3), ‘ 4 60 
North American Review, ($5), 6.10 
St. Nicholas, ($3), 4.60 
Lippincott’s Magazine, ($3), 4.20 


Trained Motherhood, ($1), 4 . 2.70 
Scattered Seeds, [Gr 6 we es 
McClure’s Magazine, ($1), . 2.90 
The Farm Journal, ($0.50) , 2.20 
Little. Men and Women, ($1), . . . 2.90 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 


give prices. 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading “‘ price for both.’’ 


FRIENDS” ALMANAC FOR 1899. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Is now ready in new and attractive form 


In addition to the Astronomical Calculations, 3 
contains a full list of meetings, 


First-day Schools; special articles about Fair Hill 5 
Burial Ground, the new Young Friends’ Building, 5 
etc. 

Price, 10 cents; by mail, 13 cents. 


Every Friends’ family should possess one or &Y 


more copies. Order now from 


the Almanac 
and the location, and in many cases the mode of & 
reaching them; information in regard to Day and ¥% 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


No. 1313 Vine Street, Phila. 
Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


Ellwood Heacock. 





WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Sebedeeterte he pebeferpeoteop 


PLEASANT 
TO TAKE 


a remedy free from nauseating drugs 
—a remedy that has made cures open 
to investigation, leaving no room to 
question the marvelous action in re- 
storing the diseased to health. Des- 
perate diseases and abandoned cases 
have come to us as a last resort and 








15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


been permanently cured by inhaling 


Compound 
Oxygen 


There’s not a known ill that can’t 
be helped by this life-giving princi- 
ple. Write for book giving almost 
miraculous cures, testimonials, home 
treatment, advice to the sick, etc., 
etc., free. 


’ 
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DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1112 Girard St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


; 
| or 


In its Various Attractive Bindings it Makes the 
Choicest Gift for Christmas. 


It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the 
word sought; in accuracy of definition ; in effective 


methods of indicating pronunciation ; in terse and 
comprehensive statements of facts and in practical 
use as a working dictionary. 

Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 


See 
rea EG. & C. Merriam Co,, Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


“ INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
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WALL PAPER of 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


All Grades. 
Estimates Given. 


902 Spring Garden St. 


w ERIBNDS?’ INTELLIGENCER 








Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 





409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are kept separate and a: from the arsets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING ; Manager of Insurance Departmen —> ASHBROOK E ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. "ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SUR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITs POLIciEs ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 





President, 


Secretary and 7) 
HARRY F. WEST, an reasurer, 


GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


te GIRARD ___ stun tines 
mom. TRUST CO 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 








SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES POR RENT, 
CARES POR REAL ESTATE. 





OFFICERS: 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres, 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas wM. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 
Errincram B. Morris, Wiriiam H. Jen«s, Gro. H. McFappen, 


Gererce Tucker Bisrnam, Henry TATNALL, 


Isaac H. CLorurer, 
Joun C. Sims, 
Josian M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 


NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
A. L. Diament & Co., HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. BALLASTED. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son —_ 
WALL PAPERS Royal Blue Line to New York. 
New Styles for Spring. SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


— A. Brown, Jr., 
enjamin W. Ricnarps, Wituam H. Gaw, 
Joun B. Garrett, Francis I, Gowen, 

Pemeerton S. Hutrcurson, 





Attractive Styles 





Window Shades Made to Order. 
Pidindsiphta, Penne. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 





IN a ee PENNSYLVANIA. 
SEG _ate to 


“ATLANTIC CITY. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad! Mer 208 


cc —_% 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. © 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 







DAIRIES. ing families. ce 603 North AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. . 
JOSEPH L. JONES. SPEED. 
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| KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


CLEANLINESS 


I] 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 7i1 WALNUT! ST., PHILA. 
© 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb 
Josern Wenster, Wa. Wesster, 
President. Cashier 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
deposits. 
Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 





CAPITAL (subscribed), ........ $500,000 

Vee AC YS eer a 250,000. 
of Se ae $0,000. 
UNDIVIDED Es: © % Sa -ere 30,094.49 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent frow §2 and upwards, per annum. 


aE R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp S. Savres, 

1. Botton Winrenny, 
©SLLWooD Becker. 
Epwin S. Dixon, 
Warren G. Grirritn, 
‘womas R. Git, Samvuet Bancrort, Jr., 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Epwarp G. McCo.um, 

ALFRED I. PHicurps. 


Nicnoras Brice, 
Srencer M. Janney, 
S. Davis Pace, 
osern R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewss, 





f 
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To CauirorniA AND Back, 
170 pp., 176 illustrations. 


5 cts. 
ea A CoLorapo SuMMER, 50 
pp., 80 illustrations. 3 cts. 


Tue Moxt Snake Dance, 


Th 60 PP» 64 iNustrations. 
se 3 ct 
e Gham Canon oF Coto- 


““RADO RIVER, 32 pp., 15 i- 

lustrations. 2 cts. 
Books New Mexico Heattu Re- 
SORTS, 80 pp., 31 illustra- 


tions. 2 cts. 
Arizona Heartu Resorts, 














Mailed free - - 
72 pp., 18 illustrations. 
for postage named 2 cts. 
Las Vecas Hot Sprinecs 
“AND Vicinity, 48 pp., 39 
illustrations. 2 cts. 





They tell the story 


of wonderful sights and scenes, and 
special resorts for tourists and 
homeseekers in the Great West. 
They are published by the 


Santa Fe Route, 


are literary and artistic, and will 

make you better acquainted with 

the attractions of your own land, 
C. A. HIGGINS, 


A.G.P.A.,A.T.&S.F. R’y 
Great Northern Bldg. 
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